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HAT first morning in Venice ! 

It is the summer, of course 
—never the winter. This beau- 
tiful bride of the sea is loveliest 
when bright skies bend tenderly 
over her, when white mists fall 
softly around her, and the lagoons 
about her feet are sheets of bur- 
nished silver. When the red 
oleanders thrust their blossoms 
exultingly above the low, crumb- 
' ling walls. When the black hoods of winter felsi are laid by at the tra- 
ghetti, and gondolas flaunt their white awnings. When the melon boats drift 
lazily by, and the shrill cry of the fruit venders comes over the water. “When 
the air is steeped, permeated, soaked through and through with floods of 
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sunlight—quivering, brilliant, radiant. Sunlight that blazes from out a sky 
of pearl and opal and sapphire. Sunlight that drenches every old palace 
with liquid amber, kissing every moulding awake, and soothing every 
shadow to sleep. Sunlight that caresses and does not scorch ; that dazzles 
and does not blind; that illuminates, irradiates, makes glorious, every sail 
and tower and dome, from the instant the great God of the East shakes the 
dripping waters of the Adriatic from his face until he sinks behind the 
purple hills of Padua. 

These mornings, then! How your heart warms and your blood tingles 
when you remember that first one in Venice—your first day in a gondola! 

You recall that you were leaning upon your balcony overlooking the 
garden when you caught sight of your gondolier; the gondolier whom 
Joseph, that prince among porters, had engaged for you the night of your 
arrival. 

On that first morning you were just out of your bed. ‘In fact, you had 
hardly been in it all night. You had fallen asleep in a whirl of contending 
emotions. Half a dozen times you had been up and out on this balcony, 
suddenly aroused by the passing of some music-boat filling the night with 
a melody that seemed a thousand-fold more enchanting because of your 
sudden awakening,—the radiant moon, and the glistening water beneath. 
I say you were out again upon this same balcony overlooking the oleanders, 
the magnolias, and the palms. You heard the tinkling of spoons in the 
cups below,-and knew that some earlier riser was taking his coffee in the 
dense shrubbery, but it made no impression upon you. Your eye was 
fixed on the beautiful dome of the Salute opposite ; on the bronze goddess 
of the Dogana waving her veil in the soft air; on the group of lighters 
moored to the quay, their red and yellow sails aglow; on the noble tower 
of S. Giorgio, sharp cut against the glory of the east. 

Now you catch a waving hand and the lifting of a cap on the gravel 
walk below. ‘‘At what hour will the Signore want the gondola ?” 

You remember the face brown and sunny, the eyes laughing, the curve 
of the black mustache, and how the wavy short hair curled about his neck 
and struggled out from under his cap. He has on another suit, newly 
starched and snow-white ; a loose shirt, a wide collar trimmed with blue, 
and duck trousers. Around his waist is a wide blue sash, the ends hang- 
ing to his knees. About his throat is a loose silk scarf—so loose that you 
note the broad, manly chest, the muscles of the neck half concealed by 
the cross-barred boating-shirt covering the brown skin. 

There is a cheeriness, a breeziness, a spring about this young fellow 
that inspires you. As you look down into his face you feel that he is part 
of the air, of the sunshine, of the perfume of the oleanders. He belongs 
to everything about him, and everything belongs to him. His costume, 
his manners, the very way he holds his hat, show you at a glance that 
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while for the time being he is your servant, he is in many things deeply 
coveted by you, greatly your master. If you had his chest and his fore- 
arm, his sunny temper, his perfect digestion and contentment, you could 
easily spare one half of your world’s belongings in payment. When you 
have lived a month with him and have caught the spirit of the man, you 
will forget all about these several relations of servant and master. The 
six francs a day that you pay him will seem only your own contribution to 
the support of the gondola ; 
his share being his services. 
When you have spent half the 
night at the Lido, he swimming 
at your side, or have rowed 
all the way to Torcello, or have 
heard early mass at S. Rosario 
away up the Giudecca, he 
kneeling before you, his hat 
on the cool pavement next 
your own, you will begin to 
lose sight even of the francs, _ 
and want to own gondola and 
all yourself, that you may make 
him guest and thus discharge 
somewhat the ever-increasing obligation of hospitality under which he 
places you. Soon you will begin to realize that, despite your belongings 
—wealth to this gondolier beyond his wildest dreams—he in reality is the 

richer of the two. He has inherited all this glory of palace, sea, and sky, 
from the day of his birth, and can live in it every hour in the year, with 
no fast-ebbing letter-of-credit nor near approaching sailing day to sadden 
his soul or poison the cup of his pleasure. When your fatal day comes 
and your trunk is packed, he will stand at the water stairs of the station, 
hat in hand, the tears in his eyes, and when one of the demons of the 
master-spirit of the age—Hurry—has tightened its grip upon you, and you 
are whirled out and across the great iron bridge, and you begin once more 
the life that now you loathe, even before you have reached Mestre—if your 
gondolier is like my own gondolier, Espero—my Espero Gorgoni, whom I 
love—you would find him on his knees in the church next the station, 
whispering a prayer for your safe journey across the sea, and spending one 
of your miserable francs for some blessed candles to burn until you reach 
home. 

But you have not answered your gondolier, who stands with upturned 
eyes on the gravel walk below. 

‘‘At what hour will the Signore want the gondola ?” 

You awake from your reverie. Now! as soon as you swallow your 
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coffee. Ten minutes later you bear your weight on Giorgio’s bent elbow 
and step into his boat. 

How daintily it sits the water! How like a knowing swan it bends its 
head—the iron blade of the bow—and glides out upon the bosom of the 
Grand Canal! You stop for a moment, noting the long, narrow body, blue- 
black and silver in the morning light, as graceful in its curves as a bird ; 
the white awning amidships draped at sides and back, the softly-yielding, 
morocco-covered seat, all cushions and silk fringes, and the silken cords 
curbing quaint lions of polished brass. Beyond and aft stands your gon- 
dolier, with easy, graceful swing bending to his oar. You stoop down, part 
the curtains, and sink into the cushions. Suddenly an air of dignified im- 
portance steals over you. Never in your whole life have you been so 
magnificently carried about. Four-in-hands, commodores'’ gigs, landaus in 
triumphant processions with white horses and plumes, seem tame and 
commonplace. Here is a whole barge, galleon, Bucentaur, all to yourself ; 
noiseless, alert, subservient to your airiest whim, obedient to the lightest 
touch. You float between earth and sky. You feel like a potentate out 
for an airing—housed like a Rajah, served like Cleopatra, and rowed like 
a Doge. You command space and dominate the elements. 

But Giorgio is leaning on his oar, millions of diamonds dripping from 
its blade. 

‘‘Where now, Signore ?” 

Anywhere, so he keeps in the sunlight. To the Piazza, perhaps, and 
then around S. Giorgio with its red tower and noble facade, and later, 
when the shadows lengthen, away down to the Public Garden, and home 
again in the twilight by the way of the Giudecca. 

This gondola-landing of the Piazza, the most important of the cab- 
stands in Venice, is the stepping-stone—a wet and ooze-covered stone— 
to the heart of the city. Really the heart, for the very life of every canal, 
campo, and street, courses through it in unending flow all the live-long 
day and night, from the earliest blush of dawn to the earliest blush of 
dawn again: no one ever seems to go to bed in Venice. Along and near 
the edge of this landing stand the richest examples of Venetian architect- 
ure. First, the Royal Gardens of the king’s palace, with its balustrade of 
marble and broad flight of water steps ; then the Library, with its cresting 
of statues, white against the sky ; then the two noble columns, the gate- 
less post of the Piazzetta, bearing Saint Theodore and the Lion of Venice ; 
and beyond, past the edge of S. Marco, the clock tower and the three 
great flagstaffs ; then the Palace of the Doges, that masterwork of the 
fifteenth century ; then the prison, with a glimpse of the Bridge of Sighs, 
caught in mid-air ; then the great cimeter-sweep of the Riva, its point lost 
in the fringe of trees shading the Public Garden; and then, over all, as 
you look up, the great Campanile, the wonderful bell-tower of S. Marco, 
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“YOUR EYE WAS FIXED ON THE BEAUTIFUL DOME—"’ 
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unadorned, simple, majestic—up, up, into the still air, its gilded angel, 
life-size, with outstretched wings flashing in the morning sun, a mere dot 
of gold against the blue. 

Before you touch the lower steps of the water stairs, your eye falls 
upon anold man with bared head. He holds a long staff studded with old 
coins, having a hook at oneend. With this in one hand he steadies your 
gondola, with the other he holds out his hat. He is an old gondolier, too 
old now to row. He knows you, poor old fellow, and he knows your 
kind. How inany such enthusiasts has he helped to alight! And he 
knows Giorgio too, and remembers when, like him, he bent his oar with 
the best. You drop a penny into his wrinkled hand, catch his grateful 
thanks, and join the throng. The arcades under the library are full of 
people smoking and sipping coffee. How delicious the aroma and the 
pungent smell of tobacco! In the shadow of the Doge’s Palace groups 
idle and talk—a little denser in spots where some artist has his easel 
up, or some pretty, dainty child is feeding the pigeons. 

A moment more and you are in the Piazza of S. Marco. The grand 
piazza of the doges, with its thousands of square feet of white pavement 
blazing in the sun, framed on three 
sides by marble palaces, dominated 
by that noblest campanile on the 
globe, and enriched, glorified, made 
inexpressibly precious and unique 
by that jewel in marble, in porphyry, 
in verd-antique and bronze, that 
despair of architects of to-day, that 
delight of the artists of all time— 
the most sacred, the Church 
of S. Marco. 

In and out this great quad- 
rangle whirl the pigeons, the 
pigeons of Dandolo, up into 
the soft clouds, the light flash- 
‘ing from their throats; sifting 
down in showers on _ gilded 
cross and rounded dome ; cling- 
ing to intricate carvings, over 
and under the gold-crowned heads of saints in stone and bronze ; across 
the baking plaza in flurries of gray and black; resting like a swarm of 
flies, only to startle, mass, and swirl again. Pets of the state, these birds, 
since the seige of Candia, when the great Admiral Dandolo’s chief bearer 
of dispatches, the ancestor of one of these same white-throated doves, 
brought the good news to Venice the day the admiral’s victorious banner 
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was thrown to the breeze, and the 
Grand Council, sitting in state, first 
learned the tidings from the soft 
plumage of its wings. 

At one end, fronting the church, 
stand the three great flag-poles, the 
same you saw at the landing, sock- 
eted in bronze, exquisitely modeled 
and chased, bearing the banners of 
Candia, Cyprus, and the Morea— 
kingdoms conquered by the state-— 
all three in a row, presenting arms 
to the power that overthrew them, 
and forever dipping their colors to 
the glory of its past. 

But you can not stay. You will 
return and study the Piazza to-mor- 
row; not now. The air intoxicates 
you. The sunlight is in your blood ; 
your cheeks burn ; you look out and 
over the Grand Canal—molten silver 
in the shimmer of the morning. 
Below, near the Public Garden 
beyond S. Giorgio, like a cluster of 
butterflies, hovers a fleet of Chiog- 
gia fishing boats, becalmed in the 
channel. Off the Riva, near Dan- 
ieli’s, lies the Trieste steamer, just 
arrived, a swarm of gondolas and 
barcos about her landing-ladders ; 
the yellow smoke of her funnel 
drifting lazily. 

You resolve to stop no more, only 
to float, loll on your cushions, watch 
the gulls circle, and the slow sweep 
of the oars of the luggers. 

For hours you drift about. There 
is plenty of time to-morrow for the 
churches and palaces and cafes. 
To-day you want only the salt air 
in your face, the splash and gurgle 
of the water at the bow, and the 
low song that Giorgio sings to him- 
self as he bends to his blade. 
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Soon you dart into a cool canal, skirt along an old wall, water stained 
and worn, and rest at a low step. Giorgio springs out, twists a cord 
around an iron ring, and disappears through an archway framing a garden 
abloom with flowering vines. 

It is high noon. Now for your mid-day luncheon ! 

You have had all sorts of breakfasts offered you in your wanderings. 
On white-winged yachts with the decks scoured clean, the brass glistening, 
the awnings overhead. In the wilderness, lying on balsam boughs, the 
smell of the bacon and crisping trout filling the bark peeib the blue 
smoke wreathing the tall pines. In the gar- » 4 
dens of sunny Spain—one you remember at 
Granada, hugging the great wall of the Alham- 
bra—you see the table now with its heap of 
fruit and flowers, and can hear the guitar of 
the gypsy behind the pomegranate. Along 
the shore of the beautiful bay of Matanzas, 
where the hidalgo who had watched you paint 
swept down in his volante and carried you off 
to his oranges and omelette. At St. Cloud, 
along the Seine, with the noiseless waiter in 
the seedy dress-suit and neck-tie of the night 
before. But the filet and melon! Yes, you 
would go again. I say you have had all sorts 
of breakfasts out of doors in your time, but 
never yet in a gondola. 

A few minutes later Giorgio pushes aside 
the vines. He carries a basket covered with 
a white cloth. This he lays at your feet on 
the floor of the boat. You catch sight of the 
top of the siphon and a flagon of wine: do 
not hurry, wait till he serves it. But not 
here, where anybody might come; farther 
down, where the oleanders hang over the wall, their blossoms in the 
water, and where the air blows cool between the overhanging palaces. 

Later Giorgio draws all the curtains except the side next the oleanders, 
steps aft and fetches a board, which he rests on the little side-seats in 
front of your lounging-cushions. On this board he spreads the cloth, and 
then the seltzer and Chianti, the big glass of powdered ice and the little 
hard Venetian rolls. (By the bye, do you know that there is only one 
form of primitive roll, the world over?) Then comes the cheese, the 
Gorgonzola, —active, alert Gorgonzola, all green spots—wrapped in a leaf ; 
a rough-jacketed melon, with some figs and peaches. Last of all, away 
down in the bottom of the basket, there is a dish of macaroni garnished 
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with peppers. You do not want any meat. If you did you would not 
get it. Some time when you are out on the canal, or up the Guidecca, 
you might get a fish freshly broiled from a passing cook-boat serving the 
watermen—a sort of floating kitchen for those who are too poor for a fire 
of their own—but never meat. 

Giorgio serves you as daintily as would a woman ; unfolding the cheese, 
splitting the rolls, parting the melon into crescents, flecking off each seed 
with his knife: and last, the coffee from the little copper coffee-pot, and 
the thin cakes of sugar, in the thick, unbreakable, dumpy little cups. 

There are no courses in this repast. You light a cigarette with your 
first mouthful and smoke straight through : it is that kind of a breakfast. 

Then you spread yourself over space, flat on your back, the smoke 
curling out through the half-drawn curtains. Soon your gondolier gathers 
up the fragments, half a melon and the rest—there is always enough for 
two—moves aft, and you hear the clink of the glass and the swish of the 
siphon. Later you note the closely-eaten crescents floating by, and the 
empty leaf. Giorgio was hungry too. 

But the Garden !—there is time for that. You soon discover that it is 
unlike any other you know. There are no flower-beds and gravel walks, 
and _ no brick fountains with the scantily-dressed cast-iron boy struggling 
with the green-painted dolphin, the water spurting from its open mouth. 
There is water, of course, but it is down a deep well with a great coping 
of marble, encircled by exquisite carvings and mellow with mould; and 
there are low trellises of grapes, and a tangle of climbing roses half con- 
cealing a weather-stained Cupid with a broken arm. And there is an old- 
fashioned sun-dial, and sweet-smelling box cut into fantastic shapes, and 
a nest of an arbor so thickly matted with leaves and interlaced branches 
that you think of your Dulcinea at once. And there are marble benches 
and stone steps, and at the farther end an old rusty gate through which 
Giorgio brought the luncheon. 

It is all so new to you, and so cool and restful! For the first time you 
begin to realize that you are breathing the air of a City of Silence. No 
hum of busy loom, no tramp of horse or rumble of wheel, no jar or 
shock ; only the voices that come over the water, and the plash of the 
ripples as you pass. But the day is waning ; into the sunlight once more. 

Giorgio is fast asleep ; his arm across his face, his great broad chest 
bared to the sky. 

Si, Signore!” 

He is up in an instant, rubbing the sleep from his eyes, catching his 
oar as he springs. 

You glide in and out again, under marble bridges thronged with peo- 
ple ; along quays lined with boats ; by cafe, church and palace, and so on 
to the broad water off the Public Garden—the biggest and breeziest sweep 
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of green in all Venice—many acres in extent, boundedeby a great wall 
surmounted by a marble balustrade more than a mile in length, and 
thickly planted with sycamores and flowering shrubs. 

There are two landings along the front 
of the garden—one below the west corner, 
up a narrow canal, and the other midway 
the long sea-wall where all the gondolas 
load and unload. You know this last 
landing at once. Ziem has painted it 
over and over again for a score of 
years or more, and this master of 
color is still at it. With him it is a 

strip of brilliant red, a back- 
ground of autumn foliage, and i) 
a creamy flight of steps running 
down toa sea of deepest ultra- 
marine. There is generally a 
: mass of fishing boats, too, in 
bill brilliant colorings, moored to 
d , the wall, and a black gondola 


for a center dark. 
When you row up to i" 
this landing to-day, you 


find it all sunshine and 
glitter. The trees are 
fresh and crisp, the mar- 
ble is dazzling white, and 
the water sparkling and 
limpid with gray-green 
tints. But do not 
criticise Ziem. You 
do not see it his way, 
but that is not 
his fault. Ven- 
ice is hun- 
dred _ different 
Venices to as 
many different 
painters. If it 
was not so, you 
would not be 
here to-day nor 
i love it as you 
3 do. Besides, 
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when you think it all over, you will admit that Ziem, of all living paint- 
ers, has best rendered its sensuous, color-soaked side. And yet, when 
you land, you wonder why the colorist did not bring his easel closer 
and give you a nearer view of this superb water landing, with the crowds 
of gayly dressed people, swarms of gondolas, officers, fine ladies, boat- 
men, and the hundred other phases of Venetian life. 

But you do not land; some other day for that. You want the row 
back up the canal, with the glory of the setting sun in your face. Sud- 
denly, as you turn, the sun is shut out—it is the great war-ship Stromboli 
lying at anchor off the garden wall; huge, solid as a fort, fine-lined 
as a yacht, with exquisite detail of rail, mast, yard-arms, and gun mount- 
ings, and flashing the light from her polished brasses. 

In a moment you are under her stern, and beyond, skirting the old 
ship-yard with the curious arch—the one Whistler etched—sheering to 
avoid the little steamers puffing with modern pride, their noses high in the 
air at the gondolas; past the long quay of the Riva, where the torpedo 
boats lie tethered in a row, like swift horses ready for a dash ; past the 
fruit boats dropping their sails for a short cut to the market next the 
Rialto ; past the long, low, ugly bath-house anchored off the Dogana ; 
past the wonderful, the matchless, the never-to-be-unloved or forgotten, 
the most blessed, the Santa Maria della Salute. 

Oh! this drift back, square in the face of the royal sun, attended by 
all the pomp and glory of a departing day! What shall be said of this 
reveling, rioting, dominant God of the West, clothed in purple and fine 
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gold ; strewing his path with rose leaves thrown broadcast on azure fields ; 
rolling on beds of violet ; saturated, steeped, drunken with color; every 
steeple, tower, and dome ablaze ; the whole world on tip-toe kissing their 
hands good-night! 

Giorgio loves it, too. His cap is off, lying on the narrow deck ; his 
cravat loosened, his white shirt, as he turns up the Giudecca, flashing like 
burning gold. 

Somehow you can not sit and take your ease in the fullness of all this 
beauty and grandeur. You spring to your feet. You must see behind and 
on both sides, your eye roving eagerly away out to the lagoon beyond the 
great flour-mill and the gardens. 

Suddenly a delicate violet light falls about you ; the lines of palaces 
erow purple ; the water is dulled to a soft gray, broken by long, undulat- 
ing waves of blue; the hulls of the fishing boats become inky black, their 
listless sails deepening in the falling shadows. Only the little cupola high 
up on the dome of the Redentore, still burns pink and gold. Then it 
fades and is gone. The day is done! 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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SOME ODES FROM HORACE. 


HE civilization of Rome flowered in the poems of Horace. Cicero and Virgil may have been its 
ripened fruits; but in Horace was its bloom. All that was manly. yet delicate and refined, 
in that wonderful race, found voice in him. The highest and most elegant social life reached in 
antiquity is known best from, and kept perennial in, bis verses. In them, almost alone, we see 
pictured the Roman gentleman ; his virtues and his vices; his pleasures and his griefs; his am- 
bitions, his fatalism ; his joys, his sorrows; his faiths, his doubts; his philosophy, his follies; his 
patriotism; his humor; his pathos; his knowledge of men, his curious ignorances; his occasional 
gleams of savagery and coarseness; his hard cynicism; his cheerful optimism; his friendships; 
his loves; his social ties—all are there; and told, too, by one who,—then at the summit,—had 
passed through all the grades of Roman life and society. 

The son of a former slave; a student in Greece; a poet; a soldier at Philippi; a farmer; 
a dandy; anepicure; a philosopher; a dillettante; fighting with Brutus, dining with Augustus, 
tippling with Mvecenas; the friend and protege of the Emperor and of his great minister, yet 
manly and independent; speaking to them in terms of gratitude, yet with the self-respect of one 
who felt that, in return for the glory of their friendship, he was weaving their names into the 
texture of an immortal fame. Contemporary with Cwsar, with Cicero, Brutus, and Antony ; 
the friend and correspondent of Virgil; the boon companion of Sallust; he was, what was long 
after claimed for another bard, “the poet of all circles, and the idol of his own.” His poems are 
the earliest and perhaps the best of all completed pictures of an artificial society; possibly be- 
cause they are the most frank, fearless and simple. He had seen it all; been of it all; knew it 
all,—and he told it all. The first “ Poet of Society,” the delight of his own time, the literary 
solace of the dreary Middle Ages, the model and envy of modern lyrists; the tributes of 
twenty centuries have taken away the apparent egotism of his claim to immortality : 

“T shall not wholly die; some part of me 
Shall live upon the loving tongues of men 
In future ages with their household words.” 

“There is scarcely a man of letters,” it has been said, “who has not at one time or other 
versified or imitated some of the Odes of Horace; and scarcely a year passes without a new 
translation of them all. He touches so many sides of character that, on one side or the other. he 
is sure to attract us all; and we seek to clothe in his words some cherished feeling or sentiment 
of ourown. Nocollection of small poems, ancient or modern, has so universally pleased the 
taste of all nations, or been so steadfastly secure from all the capricious fluctuations of time and 
fashion. 

“In airy and playful grace, in happy epithets, in the variety of imagery, and exquisite fe- 
licity of expression, the Odes are still unsurpassed among the writings of any period or language. 
It is these qualities, and a prevailing vein of genial and sober wisdom, which imbue them with a 
charm quite peculiar; and have given them a hold upon the minds of educated men, which no 
change of taste has shaken. 

“ Readers unacquainted with the originals are disposed to welcome every fresh attempt to 
make the Venusian muse express herself in familiar English; and Horatian scholars feel an in- 
terest in-examining how each succeeding translator grapples with the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion.” 

The following are attempts to illustrate a belief that classic verse, and especially the Odes of 
Horace, should be rendered in rhythmic language, measures, and cadences; but not in rhyme. It 
was sought to preserve the mingled tone of thoughtfulness and playfulness, that has given the 
Odes their peculiar charm. 


TO: 


M-ECENAS. 
(Book I.,;Ode I.) 
Meecenas,—sprung of a sovereign lineage, 

O, both my safety-guard and my dear ornament ! 
Some, it delights to have raised with the chariot 
Clouds of Olympic dust ; and whom the racing-goal 
Grazed by the glowing wheels, and palms of victory, 
Elevate, —lords of earth,—up to the deities. 


One ; if a crowd of the changeable citizens 
Strive to exalt him to thrice-honored offices : 

One ; if he garner up in his own granaries 

That which is swept from the threshings of Libya. 
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Pleased with his hoe to till fields that his fathers tilled, 
You could not tempt, with the treasures of Attalus, 
This one ; to venture—a seafarer timorous— 

On ships of Cyprus, to sail the Myrtoan. 


When blasts from Africa lash the Icarian, 
Then the awed merchant will praise the tranquillity 
Of native town and field ; yet will he presently 

Refit his shattered barks,—untried to poverty. 


Cups of old Massic, and hours of idleness 
Stolen from busy days, are not inglorious 
To him ; stretched languidly under the arbutus, 

Or by cool springs of the Nymph-haunted rivulets. 


Many rejoice in the camp ; and the trumpets blare 
Mingled with bugles ; and wars, that the mothers hate. 


Under the chilly sky lingers the hunter long, 
Even of his tender wife wholly oblivious, — 
If but a stag is in sight of his trusty hounds, 

Or, through his toils bursts the wild boar of Marsia,. 


Me, shall the ivy-wreaths,—trophies of learned brows, — 
Lift to the gods above ;—me, shall the shady groves 

And the light dancing of Nymphs and of Satyrs there, 
From the crowd set apart :—if but Euterpe will 

Lend me her oaten-reed ; nor Polyhymnia 
Scorn to attune me the lyre of the Lesbians. 


And, should’st Thou number me one of the lyric bards, 
Then, to the stars would my head be exalted ! 


TO PYRRHA. 


( Book I., Ode V. ) 
What youth so elegant, faint with perfumery, 

Presses thee tenderly, now, on the roses, 

In the cool shade of thy grotto, O Pyrrha ? 

And now, for whom dost thou bind up thy yellow hair 
Simple and daintily ? 


Ah, but how often yet 
He shall sigh bitterly over thy faithlessness, — 
And fickle deities ! 


He who delights in thee, 
Thinking thou'lt ever be placidly beautiful : 

What will his wonder be when the rough seas arise,, 
Dark with the hurricane ! 
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When he now, credulous, 
Deems thou wilt ever be gentle and lovable ; 
Of the winds treacherous, he is unmindful. 


Woe to the novice, who finds thee alluring ! 

My votive tablet there,—high on the temple wall,— 
Tells I have gratefully hung my wet garments up, 
To the god consecrate, ruling that Sea! 


INTEGER VIT#. 
( Book I., Ode XXII.) 
He that is pure of life,-—free from iniquity, 
Needs not the bow of the Moor, nor his javelin, 
Nor any quiver with poisoned shafts plethoric, 
O my friend Fuscus ; 


Whether he journey the hot sands of Africa, 
Whether he stray through the wild wastes of Caucasus, 
Or to the shores that Hydaspes the fabulous 

Licks with its waters. 


Thus ! a huge wolf, in the forest of Sabina, 
As I was rambling afar from my boundaries, — 

(Thoughtless of danger, and singing of Lalage, )— 
Fled from me, armless ;— 


Though such a monster as warfaring Daunia 
Never hath reared in her mighty oak wilderness, 
Nor hath been bred on the sands of Numidia, — 
Nurse of the lions. 


So, were I doomed to a region so desolate 
That never tree feels the soft winds of summer-time ;— 
To gloomy lands where the dark mists eternally 

Chill with their vapors ; 


Or, were I under the fiery chariot 
Of the fierce sun, in a land that is shelterless ;— 
Sweet-laughing Lalage,—sweet-talking Lalage, — 
Still would I love thee ! 


FONS BANDUSIZ:. 
( Book III,. Ode XIII. ) 


Fount of Bandusia, limpid as crystal, 

Worthy the tribute of wine and of flowers, 

To thee to-morrow a kid shall be offered ; 

Whose swelling forehead, with tender horns budding, 
Vainly presages of love and of battles. 

His rosy blood shall thy cool waters hallow, — 

Child of the frolicsome tribe! 
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Then, the fierce heats of the noons of midsummer 
Never shall fall on the waters refreshing 

That thou art yielding the plow-weary oxen, 

And to the wandering herds. 


And thou, O Fount! shalt be famous forever, 
By this my song, of the rock-guarded hollow 
Whence—by the leaves of the oak overshadowed— 
Thy babbling waters leap down. 


TO THALIARCHUS. 
(Book Ode IX.) 
See, how Soracte stands white with the drifted snows, 
And how the laden woods bend with their burdening ; 
Look, how the frozen streams rest without motion, there, 
Under the bitter sky ! 


O Thaliarchus! to drive out the winter cold, 
Pile up the crackling logs high on thy hearthstone ; 
And from thy Sabine jar pour free the mellow wine, 
Four years a-ripening. 


Leave to the gods the rest : by whom the battling winds, 
Warring with angry waves, are stilled and quieted 

Until the cypress boughs and aged ashen leaves 

Rest, without trembling. 


Seek not to know, to-day, what shall to-morrow be ; 
What days the Fates may give, count them thy profiting : 
And, in thy youthful bloom, ere sullen snows of age 

Burden and chill thee, — 


Shun not the sweets of love, nor choral dance and song ; 
But, on the pleasure-grounds, and in the walks at eve, 
Let softly whispered words lengthen the trysting hour 
Deep into twilight ;— 


Till, from the sheltered nook, soft laughter, sweet and low, 
Tells where the hiding girl, playfully lingering, 

From arm or finger-tip, loses the pledge of love, — 
Struggling,—but yielding. 


TO HIS CUP-BEARER. 


(Book I., Ode XXXVIII.) 
Boy, I detest the display of the Persians, 
And garlands woven with fibers of linden ; 
Cease, too, to seek me late roses, in coverts 
Where they may linger. 
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It is my will you add naught to plain myrtle :— 
Myrtle does not unbecome you, my servant, 
Nor me ; when under my vine-trellised arbor 

I shall sit, drinking. 


THE LOVER'S QUARREL. 


( Book III., Ode IX.) 
As long as to thee I was still the dear, favored one, 
Nor any youth who was nearer than I to thee 
Ever had given his arms to thy snowy neck ; 

I was more blest than the King of the Persians. 


‘*As long as thou cared for no other one over me, 
Ere Chloe was in the place that was Lydia’s, 
I, even Lydia, —happy then,—was as one 
Greater than even the mother of Romulus.” 


Now. I am ruled by fair Chloe the Thracian, 

Skilled in sweet measures, and mistress of minstrelsy ; 
For her I'd give up my life with tranquillity, 

Would the Fates spare her—my soul—to live after me. 


‘*Calais, Son of Ornytus the Thurian, 
My heart inflames with a love that is mutual ; 
For him I willingly twice would be sacrificed, 
Would the Fates spare the dear youth to live after me.” 


What if the old love should one day come back to us, 
And, with its yoke as of brass, join the parted ones ? 
What if the yellow-haired Chloe forsaken be, 

And my door open to now-estranged Lydia ? 


‘‘ Though he is fairer than stars of the evening ;— 
Though thou art lighter than cork with inconstancy, 

And more perverse than the rough waves of Hadria ;— 

Then would I live for thee —then would I die for thee !” 


TO LICINIUS. 


(Book II,, Ode X.) 
Thou wilt the happier live, O Licinius, 

Tempting not rashly the crests of the outer sea ; 
Nor yet too closely hug,—of the winds timorous, — 
Shores that are dangerous. 


Who loves the golden mean, safely will hold himself 
Free from the stinginess of the decaying home ; 

Yet, will live prudently clear of the showy halls, — 
That may breed envy. 
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By the blast, ever is shaken the lofty pine ; 
And the high tower in ruin falls heavier : 

It is the mountain peak that is struck oftenest 
By the dread thunderbolt. 


Hearts that are nobly trained, hope in calamity, 
And, in good fortune, remember their other days : 

‘Tis the same Jove, who has brought the rude winters on, 
And will dispel them. 


If it shall be that the evil days come to thee, 
Thou shouldst be trustful ; it will not be always: 
Some day Apollo, who bends now the angry bow, 
Will the lyre waken. 


Dauntless and cheerful be thou in adversity : 
With a like wisdom, in days of prosperity 

Take in thy spreading sails :—apt to be swollen by 
Gales too propitious ! 


VIXI PUELLIS. 


(Book III., Ode XXVI.) 


I was a favorite, once, with the women,— 
Waging the wars of love,——-not without glory :— 
Now, shall be hung, on the walls of the temple, 
There—to the left of the ocean-born Venus, — 
My arms and my lyre: for my battles are over ! 


Here——here, deposit my once shining torches ; 
Here, lay my crowbars, for prying of windows ; 
And here, my cross-bow, for threatening doorways. 


Goddess ! that rules in voluptuous Cyprus, 
And over Egypt, where snows of Sithonia 
Never are falling--O, Queen ! I implore thee— 
Lift high thy hand over Chloe the haughty— 
Give her one touch, with the lash of requital ! 


EHEU FUGACES. 
(Book IT. Ode XIV.) 
Postumus, O Postumus ! how swift the years are flying ! 
Alas! no piety can bring delay to wrinkling brows, 

Nor stay the step of Age that’s pressing closer on us, 
Nor check, but for a moment, unconquerable Death ! 


Not even, O my comrade, if as the days are passing, 
You would appease with sacrifice of hecatombs of kine 
The unrelenting Pluto ;—who Tityus imprisons, 

And triply huge Geryon, within his sombre waves. 
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Those waves, ah! well we know, must some day be sailed over 
By all of us who've tasted the bounty of the earth ; 

Whether, the time allotted, in regal wealth we're living, 

Or struggling on through penury, poor tenants of the field. 


For, all in vain we guard us from bloody fields of battle, 
And from the broken billows of Hadria’s shrieking wave ; 
In vain we shun the hot winds that blast the fields of autumn, 
And bring the deadly pestilence to blight the frames of men ; 


Still are we doomed, hereafter, to see the black Cocytus, 
That wanders on forever with always languid stream ; 
To watch the foul Danaids ; and Sisyphus, Aeolid, 

As hopelessly he labors on at his eternal toil. 


Your lands must be reiinquished ; the house that you inhabit, 
And the dear wife, so pleasing, must all be left behind : 

And of the groves you cherish—a little while the master 
There's not a leaf will follow you, but cypress wreaths accurst. 


Then, will your heir—more worthy—bring forth that old Caecuban 
That you have kept so charily beneath an hundred keys ; 
And, splashing with profusion, the very floors be drinking 
Your wines, more rare than those that crown the feasts of Pontiff 
kings ! 
George M. Davte. 
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“‘ He’s crossing o’er the bridge—” 


I. 


-E was five feet seven and still growing, and his name was 
Rance ; but to one person—Scrap, alias Scrappy—he had 
never been anybody but ‘‘ Leetle Maussa.” 

They had always lived together, Scrap being only two 
years old when the son and heir to the house of Hought- 
ling was born, and so unmistakably did they take to each 
other, even at that early stage in life’s career, that the 
young lordling of the household had scarcely emerged out 
of long clothes before it became apparent to every one 

that nobody could half so well amuse and entertain him as pretty, little, 

ugly Scrap. 

Moreover the two were foster brothers, and it may be after all that 
their milk was at the bottom of the whole business, and that they imbibed 
a liking for each other out of the very germs of life itself. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains unchanged ; in those early years 
those two boys were all in all to each other. In vain Rance’s mother 
would scold, and Scrappy’s mother,—who fairly adored Little Maussa and 
barely tolerated Scrap—would thrust him back into his rightful belongings, 
the negro quarters. The little dusky form was generally hanging around 
somewhere ; the little black face always turned up smiling in the near 
neighborhood of Tula and her youthful charge, the young master. 

As the years advanced, this unusual intimacy between children so 
widely separated by race and social usages was more or less condoned by 
the family and accepted by their acquaintances as one of those vagaries 
of circumstance enigmatical for the most part, not to say unintelligible. 
They grew facetious over it ; they called them ‘+ Rance and his Shadow,” 
with no inkling of what would happen on the untrodden paths of the future, 
with no thought of how much tragic truth there is oftentimes embodied 
in a jest. 

An only child is of necessity a lonely child ; Rance was no exception to 
the rule. Boyish companions of his own age and position in life he had 
none; and while his mother was very much of an invalid, his father was 
very much of a busy-body, inasmuch as he spent the greater part of his 
time in looking after the interests of other people, to the detriment of his 
own. But never was man more manly than he, nor woman more womanly 
than his wife. Further than this, we shall not in this place describe them 
All good fathers and mothers are cut after the same old pattern. 

It was upon a beautiful little isle of the sea that the Houghtlings lived, 
cozily hidden beneath its own green foliage, canopied over by soft, blue 
skies whence the stars quivered down in their fires by night, and the sun 
streamed abroad in its glory by day; where fleecy cotton grew, and yet 
grows, the finest of texture in all the known world; where palm leaves 
rustle and wild vines creep, and where the wind that blows far across the 
sea gathers the breath of flowers as it grows. 
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Out of the beaten path of travel, visitors came to this lovely isle but 

rarely, strangers more rarely still; but here, in that olden time, Rance 

Houghtling had a home in the highest sense, the spot where kindness seeks 
‘¢To make that sweet which seemeth small.” 

Mr. Houghtling owned the entire island and reigned and ruled there, a 
white potentate over black subjects — perhaps himself the greatest slave 
of all. It wasa life of idyllic simplicity, of pastoral picturesqueness ; a life 
which has passed away from the earth forever. 

Despite many attractive features, this life had its drawbacks ; it was 
hedged in not alone by the waves of the sea but by other forces of nar- 
rowness and limitations. Not, however, to Little Maussa and Scrappy. 
They cared nothing for the great outside world and its manifold interests. 
They loved the island, its sands, its shells, its winds, the sky above it, and 
the waters that laved its shore, every drop of which but seemed to con- 
tribute to their happiness. What mattered it to them in those days that 
the face of the one was as fair as a pearl, and the face of the other black 
like unto ebony ? What mattered that the one was clothed in soft raiment, 
and the other in homespun? Or that the one was free born and the other 
‘*cabined, cribbed, confined” in thrall of bondage ? 

They were only two happy little boys who set great store by each other ; 
only Scrap and ‘‘ Leetle Maussa.” Wandering together over the island, 
Tula told them quaint stories of negro lore, and kept them out of mis- 
chief. 

The first misfortune of their lives was the governess ; the second was 
the tutor. These two eminently proper and very accomplished individuals 
robbed two happy little boys of the best part of boyish existence, taking 
into account the hours they lost each day from boating, fishing, crabbing, 
swimming and other modes of boyish felicity. 

It was when Scrap was nine years old and Rance seven that a new 
leaven entered into their childish existence. It was a certain vague ques- 
tioning on Scrap’s part about the established order of human things in his 
own environment ; in short, the leaven of dissatisfaction. 

The trouble came about in this way. The two boys had stolen unper- 
ceived by Tula into the big drawing room, and proceeded at their leisure 
to examine its many wonders, furniture brought over from England, rich 
stuffs imported from France, curios from many lands, accumulated through 
generations of wealth and travel. 

Rance stood in front of a large mirror which reflected his figure at full 
length ; the white shirt-waist he wore, with its fluted and embroidered 
frill, was scarcely whiter than his face; the red necktie, knotted care- 
lessly about his throat, scarcely redder than his cheeks. He was looking 
at a queer little image ; Scrap looked into. the glass. It clearly reflected 
his own face and figure as well as his young master’s; regarding the two, 
he abruptly inquired : 

‘*You wiite ; en ef so, wat mekso I ent ?” * 

Rance lifted his head; the fair curls lay upon it like a mass of sun- 
cloud. He also beheld the two faces so strongly contrasted. 

‘* You are black, for sure, Scrappy,” he replied, with a light laugh. 
‘‘Bekasewy ?” persisted his companion. 


*“NoTeE: This mode of spelling the Gullah dialect of the Carolina coast is after the manner of Mr. 
Ambrose E. Gonzales in his inimitable *‘ Silhouettes.” 
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This was ‘‘the precipitous side of a difficult question,” and required 
thought. After an interval devoted to this purpose, Rance made reply : 

‘‘It might be because you don’t scrub it hard enough when you wash 
it, Scrappy.” 

‘*You tell ‘em dat!” exclaimed the indignant questioner; ‘‘one 
‘ooman wash you, one ’ooman wash he, same woman wash boff; den 
w’at mek say so?” 

Rance made haste to heal the wounded feelings of his playmate: 
‘* Then I don’t know why, Scrappy,” said he, ‘‘ but I'll ask mamma.” 

This he did that very night when he had finished the prayer at her 
knee. 

‘It is God’s doing,” his mother told him. ‘‘He made you white and 
he made Scrappy black. Why he did so I can not tell you, Rance. This 
answer duly reported to the anxious inquirer brought forth the remark : 

‘‘ Hey, Leetle Maussa! W'at kind Gawd dis? He berry po’ Gawd ef 
he ent know no better ; speshly w’en ‘e cumter mek sum folkes skin wiite, 
en sum folkes skin black.” 

This reply embodied in some measure the pervading bitterness of 
Scrap’s heart. What right had God to deny him a white face? It 
rankled in his soul ; it became an insupportable sorrow to him. He shut 
his eyes whenever he passed a mirror; he did not want to be reminded of 
the lamentable fact that his face was black. 

Nor was this the only hard part of Scrap’s lot. Little Maussa was 
not only white ; he was free. 

Why was that ?) Why wasn’t Scrap as free as anybody ? 

Thinking on these things he became disturbed, disquieted, perplexed. 
He could not understand the workings of a Creator’s mind, the fabric of 
a Creator's purpose. A blind unrest crept into his own mind, untaught, 
ignorant ; a dim melancholy overspread the ugly little countenance. 

But was it ugly? It may be that it was ; undeniably, his nose was too 
flat, and his mouth too large, and his lips too thick,—and as for his hair 
that was too kinky for anything! Nevertheless, there was a certain 
attractiveness about Scrappy’s face which every one felt, and no one was 
ever known to deny. It was aclear soul that looked out from under the 
blotch of dark blood on Scrappy’s face,—and a clear soul lends its own 
irresistible charm to any complexion and any set of features. 

No! There was nothing hidden about Scrappy. When he first 
wished himself free, he said outright and with some degree of emphasis 
that he wished he was. He told Little Maussa so, who replied to him in 
all earnestness, ‘‘I wish you were, Scrappy, and white, too.” 

These impassioned longings of Scrappy’s heart made a deep impression 
on Rance’s mind, as after events plainly showed. 

And, to be strictly accurate, these troubles of the little darky’s were not 
real troubles as yet—not the kind that stick close by day and closer still by 
night. They fell gradually into the background of Scrappy’s personality 
as time went on. He wasn’t always wishing himself white, nor always 
wishing himself free, by any means. What was the use? Each day had 
its own pleasures, interests, duties; and one can’t always be fighting 
against the Che sara, sara. And so, in spite of these motes in Scrappy’s 
sunshine, the years speeding on in their swift flight were happy years for 
him and Little Maussa. We are tempted to linger over them—but where- 
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fore ? Childhood is already gone, boyhood is pass- 
ing. 

Little Maussa is ready to enter college, and there he will go next week, 
accompanied by his devoted slave and loving friend, Scrappy. Seated in 
a sheltered nook on the broad piazza of the family mansion, his mother 
recalls the fact and heaves a sigh. 

Long ill-health had set its seal upon Mrs. Houghtling's feeble frame 
and delicate face—a face as mournfully beautiful to look at as a ruined 
castle under the soft light of the moon. Here lines of experience, 
patience, suffering, tell their own story. We have sermons in stones, but 
how much more eloquent are these sermons in faces ! 

She was daintily attired as becomes a refined, cultivated, and wealthy 
gentlewoman ; her robe was white, and the fall of lace that surrounded 
her throat displayed the exquisiteness of its texture in every thread, espec- 
ially where it struck the soft folds of a pale pink shawl thrown loosely 
about her shoulders, itself a wondrous creation direct from the looms of 
the Orient. 

Hearing Rance’s voice, seeing him as he ran across the garden path, 
she beckoned to him with a slender white hand that had known no toil 
save the toil of suffering. ‘Come here, Rance.” 

He came smiling and somewhat out of breath ; ‘‘ What is it, mother?” 

‘«Sit down and talk to me.” 

‘* With pleasure,” he answered. 

Secretly disappointed in some scheme of pleasure, he would on no ac- 
count have allowed his mother to suspect it. In spite of wealth and love 
and high position, how few her pleasures, how little her comfort ! 

He brought a chair, took a seat beside her, and caressed her pale, wan 
cheek with his own red, healthy lips. Very dear she was to him ; very 
dear he to her. : 

‘‘T had forgotten father was away,” he said, kissing her. ** You miss 
him so much, don't you ?” 

‘*So much!” she answered, and softly touched with her fingers his 
boyish brow, pushing back a lock of hair. ‘‘And next week, Rance, some 
one else will have left me, too. Think how much I shall miss him!” 

‘* Not more than he will miss you, mother! ” 

There was gallantry no less than affection in thisspeech, The lad had 
that sweet trick of courtesy that comes by nature to a knightly race. 

‘*T love you, sweet mother, I love you,” he added in the lowest tones. 
‘« Far apart, we shall be ever near together, my mother.” 

Then to her bent gaze he lifted his own ; never drank earthly mother a 
more delicious draught from a child’s eyes ! 

When she dared trust her voice, she spoke, tenderly, seriously, warn- 
ingly of the dangers that would beset him in his college career. He had 
been so watched over, so guarded, so gently reared. ‘+ Too gently, I fear, 
Rance, to fit you to cope with the world. You will come across many new 
things, but hold on to the old—honesty, loyalty, truth, the things out of 
God’s heaven that we get a glimpse of on earth; remember, Rance!” 

‘* You think I could forget, mother ?” 

He spurned the idea and so did she. 

‘‘T do not think so, Rance.” 

Thus in affectionate communion the moments a" until they became 


Years do not linger. 
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suddenly aware of a great darkness that had gathered unnoticed above 
them. Looking overhead, they saw that a storm was brewing. 

‘*Get inside, mother,” said Rance, ‘‘ you will catch cold here.” 

But Mrs. Houghtling was not thinking of herself. ‘‘ Your father!” she 
exclaimed ; ‘* he has probably started home and will get the brunt of it.” 

‘*Tt will not amount to much,” said the boy, speaking to no purpose, 
however, but saying one thing and thinking another. Yet he borea brave 
front and, tenderly supporting his mother indoors, did his best to soothe 
her anxieties. 

During the next hour the clouds literally poured out water upon the 
earth, while the earth itself shook and trembled. Rance sat beside the in- 
valid’s couch, and while the wind howled and the lightnings flashed and the 
thunders rolled, comforted her concerning her husband. 

Father was such a good sailor; he had, moreover, never started, in all 
probability ; besides, this wasn’t such a bad storm. He himself had seen 
many worse ones. When the worst was over, he proposed to walk down 
to the beach, merely to see whether the vessel could be sighted. And 
rather to his surprise, she let him go. 

Out of his mother’s sight he looked and acted in a very different man- 
ner. In fact, he was in no degree less anxious than herself. If the storm 
had caught his father homeward bound, the case was serious. Throwing 
about him a heavy coat he opened the door ; the wind almost lifted him off 
his feet at the outset. It was frightful! Worse than he had imagined. 
Clinging sometimes to the grand old oaks, running between times when 
the wild gusts sank into fitful silences, he slowly made his way. He con- 
sidered not his own peril, great as it was—-where was father? As he 
neared the shore, he saw a wind-blown figure standing at the water's edge, 
looking out to sea. Who was that other anxious soul thus braving the 
elements ? Who could it -be ? 

The figure turned. 

‘*T shum,” called out Scrappy, above the roar of the wind. ‘‘ Dat's he!” 

Was it? Was it the Lady Louise ? 

Rance peered hard through the darkness, and the wind, and the blind- 
ing mist. 

It was! It was! 

‘* Thank the Lord!” he ejaculated. 

‘*Ent no gud time to t'ank de Lawd,” remarked Scrappy. 

‘‘ Why isn't it?” demanded Rance, severely. ‘‘ Every time is a good 
time to thank the Lord ?” 

‘* So berrywellden, but he ent fetch ‘em clean to lan’, en’ dat wahter 
‘e berry ‘ceetful! Ef you ent mine, de Lady Louise mought git puntop 
de snag, or ketch ‘e fut een de bottom! ” 

‘*But He ’s brought them thus far,” answered Rance, devoutly, ‘‘ and 
they are almost home. I say again, thank the Lord!” 

‘*T ent g’em t’ank so soon,” persisted Scrappy. Then they stood a long 
time in breathless silence, watching the boat. At one instant lifted high 
on the crest of a tremendous billow, in the next she had entirely disap- 
peared in a yawning canon of cloud-foam. 

The crew could plainly be seen as the vessel approached nearer by 
degrees and a little nearer; they were struggling hard to make land, 
but all their efforts could hardly keep the damaged craft abreast of the waves. 
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Rance uttered a cry of pain and sympathy ! 
‘* There’s father working as hard as any of them! ” 
‘« Ent no gud time to hole han’,” remarked Scrappy. 

Rance did not reply to this ; the profound wisdom of Scrappy’s remarks 
had grown upon him during the last few moments. 

‘« They are exhausted—almost !” he exclaimed in desperation. A ter- 
rific spurt of gale followed the words. When it subsided the boat was still 
there, but capsized. 

‘*God Almighty!” cried the excited boy. ‘* Where is my father ? 
Where is he? Oh, there, there, Scrap! He is clinging to the overturned 
keel! See him? Hold on, father! Hold on! Hold fast, I am coming 
now ! coming to help you, father !” 

He was tugging at his greatcoat ; he tore it off and tossed it upon the 
ground and made a leap. But Scrap was there and in the full possession 
of his senses. It was Scrap's encircling arms that Rance found himself 
battling against instead of the raging flood. 

‘*Let me go!” he commanded vehemently. Scrap held fast. He 
fought ; he writhed. 

‘* Let me go, I tell you—There! There! He’s gone down! Let me 
go to his rescue, you black scoundrel.” 

‘*Hard name ent hu’t nuttin,” said Scrap. Then Rance cried like a 
baby, and begged as if for his life. 

‘* Please let me go, Scrap—dear Scrap, let me go to my poor father. 
He’s drowning before my eyes. Please let me go.” 

" Scrap held fast. 

. ‘*Ent no use,” said he. Scrap was weeping too. ‘‘ Ent no use fur 
" you ’an Ole Maussa boff git drowned de same day. Yo’ pa ent nebber 
n gwine to rise no mo’ Leetle Maussa ! ” 

Rance uttered a wild shriek of agony. 

‘*Drowned! Drowned in the sight of home !” 


II. 


Oh, the waves, the waves, the waves! How they pitched, and tossed, 
and plunged, and rose and fell, thundering onward in their course as if to 
meet the clouds that hung so murky black and low over the heads of those 
storm-drenched figures on the dreary beach ! 

Rance shuddered as he looked. His companion vainly endeavored to 
draw him away ; those awful waves held him with a weird fascination— 
father was down there! Henceforth the sea would present an altered as- 
pect to Rance Houghtling—the aspect of a grave. 

‘‘Cum, cum,” coaxed Scrappy; ‘‘less go, Leetle Maussa. Us dun 
gittru yuh.” 

‘*T won't go,” declared Rance, his eyes still bent on the fatal spot :— 
‘*Father! father!” 

He stretched out his arms in longing desire to clasp once more that 
noble form. 

‘*Yo’ ma,” put in Scrappy, softly. ‘Ent you ‘member yo’ po’ ma?” 

His mother! In the shock of his father’s death he had forgotten all 
about his mother. 
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It will kill her, Scrappy !” 

Scrap hadn't the slightest doubt but that it would, but this humble 
friend, despite his dreamy imagination and vivid fancy, was as wise as he 
was loving. 

‘*Ki! Ki!” he remonstrated. ‘‘W’at matter mekso? Ef w’ite ’ooman 
ent lib fur ’e child, den w’at is ’e gwine lib fur? I gone ketcher fur dis! 
You's all her got now. I tekkum to de ma, Leetle Maussa.” 

Rance made no further resistance ; he had become as a babe in his 
companion’s hands. Physically strong, he was now weak; every muscle 
in his body quivered, every nerve was spent. To the lot of few does it fall 
to undergo a strain as terrible as he had undergone during the last two 
hours. Scrap led him, shivering to the bone and tottering on his feet, to 
Tula’s cabin, where he might in a measure prepare himself for the ordeal 
with his mother. An ordeal it would surely be. Ah, God, what could he 
say to her? What could he tell her? Asking himself these questions, it 
seemed to Rance that the hardest part of this day’s terrible experience 
was yet to come. 

Tula herself responded to their rap on the cabin door ; not, however, 
until she had peered out at them with grave intensity through a broken 
pane of glass in the little, low window frame. The sky was still inky 
black, the wind a raging madman; and how did Tula know but that it 
might be the weird spirit of the Storm King tapping thus faintly at her 
door? Not above the superstition of her race was Tula, with all her in- 
telligence. 

Seeing who it was, she opened the door. 

‘*What has happened ?” she asked. 

Neither of them had spoken, but it isn’t words that tell everything. 

‘*Don’t you hear me ?” demanded Tula, peremptorily. The old-time 
nurse of an old-time Southern household had her rights and privileges. 
‘‘Speak, Leetle Maussa! Speak, Scrappy—what’s the matter ?” 

Scrap muttered a few words under his breath. The words were: 
‘* Dad—Lady Louise—gone down.” 

It was enough; Tula understood. 

‘* Your daddy drowned ?” 

Scrap nodded. 

A pang shot through Rance’s heart. It had not occured to him before 
that the cruel sea had that day left Scrap fatherless as well as himself. 
The poor fellow had never before reverted to his own loss—his grief 
seemed all to be for his young master. Unselfishness is a virtue to be ap- 
preciated at its full value,and this lesson was not lost upon Rance Hought- 
ling—he remembered it for many a day. 

Tula stood as one dazed. 

‘* You say the Lady Louise has gone down ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Rance, ‘‘ avd all on board!” 

‘‘Not Scipio, my husband? Not Ole Maussa ?” 

‘« All,” said Rance, and buried his face in his hands. 

Then Tula lifted up her voice and mourned as only one of her race 
can mourn. Fairly beside herself with grief she plunged out uncovered 
into the storm, making the whole circuit of the negro quarters with her 
loud lamentations: ‘*Woe! Woe! The Lady Louise has gone down! 
And Scipio’s drowned! And Caleb’s drowned! And Ole Maussa’s 
drowned! Woe! Woe’s this day!” 
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The effect of Tula’s wailing was electrical. One cabin door after an- 
other was thrown open and the negroes rushed forth, until more than five 
hundred black faces, men, women, and children surrounded the half-de- 
mented and heart-stricken Tula. From tongue to tongue it sped, this 
grievous intelligence, to be repeated by five hundred lusty throats, in every 
key of the gamut, the united volume sounding high above the pelting rain 
and the shrieking wind and the thundering waves : 

‘*Dead! Dead!” 

‘Lost! Lost? All dead and lost in the sea!” 

Rance sat within, hearing, cowering, trembling. Was ever such a 
requiem for the dead? So wild, so strange, so harrowing to the soul. 

But it would not do—his mother would hear. With that thought, 
Rance sprang to his feet and went out into their midst. The Babel of the 
elements and the din of their sorrow drowned his voice—they did not see 
him, did not hear. Then he motioned to Toby, a negro of colossal stat- 
ure, and,mounted upon his shoulders, the lad’s fair face showed in striking 
contrast with those of the sable crowd. This was the vantage ground 
from which Rance Houghtling made his first public speech. 

‘* Silence!” called out a ringing voice above the chaos of sounds. 
The crowd surged around him; there were whispers, nudges, calls to 
order from the men, cries of ‘‘ Hi! Leetle Maussa” from the women, and 
finally—silence. ‘*‘ It is a dreadful day, my people—for you and for me. 
(Chorus of blacks: +‘ Po’ Leetle Maussa!’) My father is dead, and dear 
old Scipio, and Caleb, and Frank, and all the rest of them. (Chorus: 
‘Lawd! Lawd! Nebber shum no mo’!’). No! we shall never see them 
again. God have mercy on their souls! (Chorus: ‘Gawd hab mussy ! 
Gawd hab mussy!’). You have no master now but me, and I am going 
to be a kind master to you, my people, as my father was. (Chorus: 
‘Praise de Lawd, de faitfulness man!’). And I want you to be very 
quiet, because my mother—does—not—know. (Chorus: * De Lawd tek 
pity on Ole Missis!’). Go to your cabins, you women and children, go 
quietly ; and you, my men, as soon as the storm is over, take all the boats, 
and—and—(here the speaker broke down, and the chorus put in: ‘’E 
brek 'e heart !’) and search for the bodies. If we can find them, we'll 
bury them all on the Island they loved.” 

He descended from his human pillar; the men made way for the young 
master, now sole arbiter of their fate, silently, respectfully, reverently ; 
while many of the women put their arms around him in a rush of affection 
and incoherent language utterly unintelligible to one not learned in the 
dialect. He was grateful and responsive. He knew very well that his 
sorrow was their sorrow ; his loss their loss. 

On his way to the house, with bent head and lagging footsteps, he 
turned it over in his mind how he would break the news to his mother. 
How could he do it? What could he say ? 

Softly he opened the door; he entered. Great sweat-drops of anguish 
stood on his brow. He was almost motherless as well as fatherless. She 
could never bear it. Little did Rance know how much spiritual strength 
may be allied to physical weakness. 

Mrs. Houghtling lay quietly upon the couch just as he had left her. 
She was not asleep. 

‘* Mother!” 
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Then she opened her eyes ; her manner was calm, her spirit composed. 
While her husband had wrestled with death on the deep, she had com- 
muned with Him who ruleth the sea, ‘‘ whose footsteps are not known.” 
She was calm, but her son's features worked convulsively. He was but a 
boy in years, and his face had not caught that later knack that comes of 
looking in a different direction from one’s feelings. 

Not waiting for him to speak, his mother said : 

‘*T know it all, Rance. My poor fatherless boy !” 

She stretched out her soft, white hand and clasped his own, which 
trembled in her grasp. Rance dropped upon his knees at her feet. This 
was his weak mother! this woman so strong to bear, so sweet to comfort. 

‘Who told you, mother ?” 

‘‘T heard him call me. He said ; ‘Come, Louise! Come quickly !’ 
I knew then how it was. Hecanno more come to me, but I can goto him.” 

Rance said nothing, but oh, the thoughts that rushed through his 
brain! Yes, she could go and soon, but he might live to be an old, old 
man; and long life seemed at that moment a very sad thing to Rance 
Houghtling. He knew that his father’s untimely end was but the fore- 
shadow of his mother’s doom, and the loneliness of his own lot in that 
event filled him with unutterable despair. 

But the sublime strain of the ‘‘ Lachrymoso” is only the voice of the 
great heart of humanity breathed forth into music, while its mystic mean- 
ings are too deeply pathetic to be long borne by the human ear. So we 
touch but lightly upon the scenes of the next ten days during which most 
of the bodies of those who went down on the ill-fated Lady Louise were 
found and given burial. . 

Mrs. Houghtling left her couch but once again. Leaning upon her son’s 
arm she was conducted into the stately drawing-room of this stately 
inansion, where the two looked for the last time upon all that was mortal 
of Arthur Houghtling. Never again would they meet until that full flow- 
ering of life that blossoms forth only in Eternity. 

The funeral of the dead master was an event of such magnitude that 
it has never been forgotten on the Island. The cortege stretched from 
shore to shore, and after an imposing ceremony in the family chapel, the 
tears of nearly a thousand slaves mingled with the solemn requiem 
chanted above his grave. 

Two months later, a‘similar scene was enacted on the same spot, and 
Louise, the wife of Arthur Houghtling, was laid to rest at his side. Not 
less costly than his own the marble shaft that now rises above her head, 
but its polished surface reflects none of her virtues, naught of her great- 
ness. Into one terse sentence her only son has compressed the final 
tragedy of a life: 

‘*T can go to Him.” 


By the terms of his father’s will, Rance was left to the guardianship of 
a maternal uncle who lived in a distant State. This uncle came to his 
sister’s funeral and remained with the desolate boy for several weeks there- 
after. He was kind, of course, but a peculiar man—or so Rance Hought- 
ling thought, failing to know or fully to understand him. 

‘* You have been allowed, I perceive, todo pretty much as you please,” 
he remarked to his nephew the day before he left him. 
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‘* Pretty much, I'm afraid ?” Rance admitted with becoming frankness. 

‘‘I propose then to continue to allow you to do pretty much as you 
please.” 

‘* You are very kind, uncle.” 

‘*Kind There’s no kindness about it. I consider this mode of treat- 
ment the most heroic known. It kills or it cures.” 

Rance smiled faintly. What did he mean? Was he in earnest ? 
Was he in jest? His mother’s brother was a very queer customer. 

‘*But why continue the treatment if you consider it dangerous?” he 
ventured to inquire. 

‘* Because I have diagnosed your case, and all violent changes are apt 
to be attended with bad results.” 

Not knowing what to reply to this, Rance wisely held his peace. 

‘* You area very rich young man,” proceeded his uncle ; ‘* consequently 
you must practice all reasonable economy.” 

‘* Practice economy.” Rance had never done such a thing ; never saw 
such a thing done in all his life. He did not believe the most diligent 
research would be able to uncover a single thread of economy in the whole 
fabric of his family history. He answered hotly : 

‘* My father would not wish me to receive a niggardly allowance. He 
thought a man who had money ought to spend it. I do not wish to be 
economical.” 

‘* Then you needn't be, that’s all! You are going to do as you please. 
I have told you that; so now prove that you are capable of doing right. 
That is the point I am after, my boy. Let my sister's son show me that 
he is made of no mean stuff. Not by conforming to set rules and regu- 
lations laid down by me, but by ruling his own life, and regulating his own 
expenditure. In regard to your fortune, I will say this much only. It is 
a great responsibility ; spend it if you like. It is yours to do as you like 
with ; but when it is gone, reproach yourself, not me.” 

‘*But I do not wish to spend it recklessly,” expostulated Rance ; 
‘‘can’t a man spend money in reason ?” 

‘* He can and ought!” 

‘« That’s exactly what I think, uncle.” 

‘«We are agreed, then, on that point.” 

‘*But you started out by saying I ought to practice economy because 
I was rich.” 

‘*You must do that in order to remain rich.” 

Rance laughed outright at this; he began to understand his uncle 
better ; he was a man who liked to put homely truths in a whimsical 
light. They parted the best of friends, and a few days after his depar- 
ture, Rance and Scrappy entered college. 

We add Scrappy’s name advisedly for, with the best curriculum in the 
world, Rance’s college life would have fallen far short of completeness, 
lacking Scrappy. Only a stable boy at home, Scrappy was now his 
young master’s valet and had to be dressed accordingly. He discarded 
his homespun suit for a handsome outfit bought at the best gentlemen's 
establishment in the town, including a wholesale cravat and other minor 
articles of attire. His pride in this new cravat and his young master 
knew no bounds. 

In less than a year’s time, this same young master was the most popu- 
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lar boy in college. He was so fair and square ; so honest of heart and 
simple in manners. He did not seem to know he was handsome ; he did 
not seem to know he was rich; he did not seem to know that the proud 
blood of old England and the sacred blood of the Huguenots mingled in 
his veins. He put on no airs and was the friend of everybody. In fact, 
he had too many friends—which is often a sadder plight to be in than 
having none at all. 

But for a long time Rance’s many friends did him no further damage 
than to cause him to spend in idleness many precious moments. They 
had a way of lounging into his handsomely furnished apartments (where 
Scrappy, full of hospitable instincts, dispensed cosy little lunches and 
refreshing beverages ), in season and out of season, not studying them- 
selves nor allowing their host to study. 


It was after this manner, that one of Rance’s intimates, young Bram- i 
jeld by name, dropped in upon him on a certain day, proceeding as usual : 
io make himself entirely at home. ‘* Houghtling,” said he, ‘‘I have taken F 
a tremendous fancy to that factotum of yours. He’s a rara avis tn . 


err. 

‘* Yes,” returned Rance. He did not look up from his book ; he was 
deep in a lecture on natural jurisprudence. ‘‘If it is the heart that 
makes the man, and the poet says it is, Scrap is the best man I know.” 

‘*Ahem! What would you take for him, Houghtling ?” b 

Rance did look up now. 

Take for Scrap? I wouldn't take anything.” 

His face flushed ; he considered this an unwarranted liberty on Bram- 
field’s part. Scrap was not an ordinary negro and not to be treated as an 
ordinary negro. He was not for sale on any terms. 

‘You haven't money enough to buy him!” he exclaimed impetuously. 

‘*Haven't I? I suppose you think you've got it all! But I would 
have you understand I have the handling of a good deal as well as your- 
self!” 

It was Bramtftield’s time to grow angry now. 

‘*T did not mean that,” said Rance more calmly ; ‘what I did mean 
was, that all the gold in the universe couldn't buy Scrap. His mother is 
my old nurse, and we were very much together as little boys. I could 
never be willing for any other man to own Scrap. Why, my dear fellow, 
I have looked after that already—_the moment the breath leaves my body 
Scrap is a free man.” 

‘‘Ah! Isee. You are really attached to him. But I advise you, my 
dear friend, not to let him know what you have just told me.” 

not ?” 

‘*He might consider it worth his while to expedite that moment !” 

‘*He wouldn't think of such a thing!” 

‘*Maybe not.” 

‘‘T’m certain he wouldn't! Scrap’s devoted to me—entirely so. He 
loves me better than anybody in the world.” 

‘*Than anybody? Very likely. But does he also love you better 
than anything? Freedom is a sweet thing, Houghtling. If I stood in 
his shoes, and knew what I know, I wouldn't stop to think twice. I know 


what I'd do!” 
Rance did not answer at once. His mind went back to those old days 
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in the past when Scrappy had so freely opened his heart to him on this 
very subject. Did he still long to be free? He wondered if he did. 

‘Better not tell him,” persisted Bramfield, earnestly. He was really 

4 fond of Rance, and he saw a danger here of which his friend had never 
A dreamed. 
i ‘«T did not intend to tell him,” he at length replied ; ‘‘I will be careful 
} to keep the knowledge from him.” Too late, Rance! Too late! That 
: knowledge is in his possession, already, alas! For this conversation be- 
tween the two young men had taken place on a little iron balcony that 
jutted out over the pavement in front of Rance’s dormitory, and Scrap, who 
was within looking after his master’s wardrobe, heard every word. 

They ran through his brain and entered his soul like flames of liquid 
fire. Free! He was going to be free! The bonds were to be broken in 
sunder, the chains rent in twain; and at last, after all his longing, all his 
hoping, all his despairing, he would walk forth under the beautiful sun- 
light of heaven, into ‘‘ Eden’s sweet greening,” free as a bird on its wing, 
and in stature a man. The star he had sought for was found, the God he 
had called upon was not deaf. God had heard ; God had answered. He 
was going to be free! 

But when ? When was he going to be free ? Scrappy’s head drooped 
low, his glance fell, his bosom heaved, his new-found happiness stood 
still, self-restrained behind the hot tears that trickled down his cheeks. 

When ? 

Low, between shut lips, the answer came : 

‘« Little Maussa—when the breath has left his body.” 


III. 


Let us be just to Scrappy. 
Hitherto, there has been no mark of evil upon him ; his heart has been 
innocent of anythiag save good will towards all men ; his character blame- 
less. With a blot upon his blood there is no blot upon Scrappy’s escutch- 
eon. Crime even in its milder forms, he had never come in contact with. 
His knowledge of both good and evil was limited, as likewise his capacity, 
but what else could one expect in an existence where all opportunity has 
been for the most omitted! The average human mind can only reflect its 
surroundings ; and if Scrappy’s mind was ignorant, it was far from being 
unlovely or sordid. That we have seen. 

In the first moment of delirious joy at the prospect of being one day 
free, he harbored not one single thought of evil against his young master, 
nor indeed did he for many a day thereafter. By nature eminently genial, 
he had eminently the characteristics of a genial nature. Sunny-hearted, 
guileless, zzsouctant, Scrap was incapable of injury to any one, least of all 
to his beloved young master and quondam playfellow. But the terrible 
power of a master idea on the limited comprehension of an uncultured 
mind is too well known to be disputed. In the passing moments of his 
daily life, those fateful words frequently recurred to Scrappy, and coming 
often they finally remained for good and for all. They were permanently 
lodged in the secret recesses of his brain, and thus it came to pass that he 
thought of nothing else by day and dreamed of nothing else by night. Near 
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and far he heard them, near and far, sounding every moment like the blast 
of a trumpet whose metallic ring, whether near or far, soft or low, pene- 
trated to his inmost soul. 

‘* The moment the breath leaves my body, Scrap is a free man.” 

Over and over sounded the voice repeating these words, and over and 
over listened Scrappy. Sometimes it frightened him and sometimes it 
charmed. It was a voice not like other voices ; strangely sweet, it held a 
subtle poison in its dulcet tones. That poison poured through all the 
secret chambers of the listener’s ear, until the ever flowing tide of his hot 
Southern blood ran still and dark as a noisome current. 

Secret, silent, it did its work. Not in days, not in weeks— months. 
During those months the desire to be free waxed stronger and stronger in 
Scrappy’s heart, while the resolve not to bring about the desired result by 
any effort of his own waxed weaker and weaker. It wasa struggle between 
the better part of Scrappy’s nature and its worst ; between a strong love 
and a passionate ideal ; between the commonplace known and the beauti- 
ful unknown. He was well-off in many respects; he had the kindest 
master that ever slave had — but he was a master. 

Aye! There was the rub. Why was it needful for him to have a master 
at all? He would like to try being his own master for the rest of his days. 

But how was he going to manage it? What was he going to do about 
it? Those other words answered him; the words spoken by his master’s 
friend answered with terrible significance : 

‘‘If I stood in his shoes, and knew what I know, I wouldn’t stop to 
think twice. I know what I'd do!” 

Did he mean ? 

Yes—the real meaning of those words shot through Scrappy with a 
sickly dart that made him cold to the marrow and hot in every vein with a 
trembling that shook him from head to foot. 

He couldn't do it? There was no use thinking about that— he just 
couldn't do it! 

But that fine young gentleman, who had been well educated and piously 
reared, and knew all about right and wrong, he could do it. He said he 
wouldn't stop twice to think about it ;—if he wouldn’t, why should a poor 
negro like himself ? This was evidently no case for scruples from him. 

Thus went on the struggle, day in and day out, night in and night out, 
month in and month out. Sometimes, in those silent hours when others 
lie, and rest, and slumber, he would awake and sit bolt upright in his bed, 
and bare his brawny arm and scrutinize it. Obeying then the wild impulse 
of the moment he would strike out wildly to the right and to the left, with 
a blind force begotten of his own sullen brooding. He had long ago out- 
grown his sobriquet ; he was no longer a scrap, no longer a child ; he was 
big and strong ; stronger than ‘* Little Maussa.” 

He chuckled over his own strength, in harsh-toned, fiendish laughter 
that had an unearthly sound to it in the night’s weird stillness. If devils 
heard, they chuckled, too. 

Oftentimes he recalled with diabolic joy how he had held Rance that 
day on the beach—tight, tight ; he was but a child in his arms! How 
easily he could have choked the breath out of his body, then and there! 

That flickering, fleeting, paltry breath, the only thing that stood be- 
tween himself and the bliss he coveted. 
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One night—one awful night—when he lay awake for hours, with reason 

i trembling on its brink, the wretched victim of morbid fancy, he made up 

4 his mind what he would do. He was going to be free! At any price, at 

4 every price, he was going to be free ! 

i He arose at dawn, shivering in the raw air, but determined. He felt 
faint and weary and miserable, but relaxed not his purpose. He went 
forth to the well to draw water for his master’s morning bath, stumbling as 
he walked, feeling his way as one who is blind. 

Crime was new to Scrappy, and its sinister intent pained him. No one 
was awake ; no one astir. He alone could not sleep ; he alone was plot- 
ting treason and death against a fellow mortal. Freedom ought to be a 
wonderful thing, indeed! He was paying a costly price for it. Some such 
feeling came over him ; he was hardly conscious of what he was doing. He 
sat down beside the well. He sat quite stiil, watching and listening. 

Did anybody know ? Did anybody suspect ? Uneasily he looked about 
him. <A few months ago Scrap had the courage of a lion ; to-day he would 
run away at the crooking of a finger. The treacherous heart is a faint 
heart ; nothing will ever put any true valor into it. So Scrap sat there in 
mortal dread of—he knew not what. There are perils in a faint heart that 
exist nowhere else in all the world. He heard a sound; it was only the 
twittering of some birds in the trees above his head ; the lowing of some 
cows in a distant field ; the crowing of a chanticleer in a neighbor's yard. 
Homely sounds are these, that strike no terror to the most timid mind. 

He felt reassured; the dim, gray shadows of the dawn floated away farther 
and farther ; the last was turning red. Of course no one knew; no one 
even suspected ; there was nothing to be afraid of. 

He got up after a little while, and was about to draw the water from 
the well when his foot struck against some object on the ground. It was 
sharp ; the point of it pierced his shoe. He was still in a sort of trance but 
he felt it, and stooping, picked it up. 

Heavens! it made his heart beat fast. It was the very thing he wanted. 

He hid it in his bosom, taking care that the keen blade should not press 
too closely against his person. 

Who could have dropped it there ? How strange he should have found 
it there, this morning of all mornings! Had any one dropped it there ? 
Hadn't it been put there by some supernatural agency to fit in with his pur- 
pose? Only for that? Then it was a righteous purpose. He believed 
it ; he was by nature superstitious and he wanted to believe it. It made 
his fell purpose an easier matter, so he hugged the foul belief close to the 
knife in his bosom. 

Nevertheless, all that day he could not look his young master in the 
face—his lightest glance filled him with trouble. He shunned his eye and 
crept after him here and there like a reptile—a slimy, crouching thing, that 
glides around in snaky folds and seeks to strike. Who could tell? He 
might get a chance when a chance was least expected. One sudden plunge, 
one well-delivered thrust, one clutch at the throat, and that breath would 
be gone—the breath that kept him out of freedom. Now it was indeed 
‘*Rance and his Shadow”—Rance in the shadow of menace, in the 
shadow of death. 

And Rance knew it not ; there was none totell him. All unconscious he 
went on his way, only observing that Scrap looked ill and probably needed 
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a doctor. He had lost flesh ; his figure was gaunt, his face had grown thin, 
haggard, eager, and sometimes had a wolfish expression about it not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. What was the matter with Scrappy ? Rance asked 
him the direct question, kindly, sympathetically, affectionately. 

‘* What can be the matter with you, Scrap, old fellow? Are you 
happy here? Do you want to go home? Are you sick? Tell me what’s 
the matter ?” 

Scrap mumbled back something. He did not feel very well, to be sure, 
but he'd be all right again directly. It wasn’t any use for Little Maussa to 
bother about him. 

The kind words, the kindly glance, this thoughtful consideration mani- 
‘ested in his welfare penetrated into Scrap’s dark soul as a momentary ray 
f light—the light of other days. They were little boys once more 
‘together, and he could hear again that clear, childish voice raised in his 
own behalf on one-ever-to-be-remembered occasion when his mother was 
about to chastise him for some offense. ‘‘ Flog me, Tula, but don’t flog 
Scrappy !” 

From the depths of memory came back the cry, sinking deep into his 
heart, where deep it had already sunk a thousand times before. 

Harm Little Maussa? Harm one who could not bear to see him 
harmed ? He wavered once again. 

He might venture and lose! He might win, and yet be the loser. A 
sickening doubt chilled the ardor of his purpose. Those visions of glorious 
liberty became less distinct in form, less alluring in perspective. Loftier 
souls than Scrap have fought this self-same battle, for slavery has many 
forms and freedom many counterfeits. 

The illustrious Mozart, on one occasion, wrote to a friend in these 
words: ‘tAlas! one can not change his destiny. No one here is master of 
his fate, and I resign myself.” His was the slavery of genius in bonds to 
adverse circumstance. A very bitter slavery. 

As felt the glorious Mozart, so felt the inglorious Scrappy. He had 
been born a slave and a slave he must remain. It was his destiny. What 
was the use of trying to be free ? He wouldn't; he would just give it up. 

But night came, and when he went to undress for bed there was that 
knife hidden away in his coat pocket, a keen-bladed, murderous instru- 
ment. What was it there for? He thrust it back with guilty haste and 
did not remove his clothes. It would be no use; he could not sleep; he 
was going to be free before morning. This was the last night he would 
spend in slavery. 

Slowly passed the hours; darkly smouldered his thoughts. He waited 
quite patiently, however; he had been waiting a good many years for 
freedom ; he could afford to wait a few hours longer. 

Midnight struck. He got up deliberately and looked out. His room 
was on the ground floor ; Little Maussa’s above on the second, and in 
order to reach the latter he must ascend a stairway and walk the whole 
length of a long, open-air balcony. In one of the upper windows he saw 
a glimmering of feeble light ; some student up there was burning the mid- 
night oil. Scrappy s!unk back to his own room ; it is in the nature of a 
dark deed to shun the light. 

The clock struck one. He removed his shoes now and came forth 
stealthily, stealthily, with the tread of acat. The midnight student had 
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put out his light, all was silent, all was dark—dark and silent as a thing 
of the dead. Yet this stealthy figure crouched close to the wall and 
turned its head fearfully to the echo of its own tread on the empty stair. 
Somebody might see him, somebody might hear. But no—nothing stirred, 
save the wind ; the way was clear. Soon went the crouching figure, on 
and on up the stairs and across the long balcony, softly, softly and straight 
to his master’s door. 

Rance had gone to bed that night rather later than usual; he was 
not yet asleep, not sound asleep. He lay in that borderland where it is 
hard to tell which most tricks the sense—actuality or unreality. He 
thought he heard, or he dreamed he heard, some one at his door. Or 
else he had forgotten to close it—and he was habitually careless about 
such things on retiring. What really aroused him was a cold draught of 
air which came through the crack of the door directly on his face. 

During the later hours of the night the weather had changed some- 
what ; there were light masses of clouds moving across the sky and the 
wind was blowing. 

‘« Blast that door!” Rance thought to himself, sleepily. The neces- 
sity of getting up and closing it forced itself upon his attention uncom- 
fortably. He opened his eyes and was about to do so with an impatient slam 
indicative of some temper, when, with that acute sensibility which is the 
genius of sudden emergency, it occurred to his awakened perceptions that 
it was rather a singular thing for a door slightly ajar to remain slightly 
ajar with the wind blowing against it. It must be held in position by 
something---what was it held by ? 

Nine persons out of ten under the same circumstances would have 
jumped to the same conclusion—a human hand. 

He now remembered distinctly that he had shut that door, and he was 
also strongly persuaded in his own mind that he had locked it. Yet here it 
was open, and held partially open by some unknown agency. 

Rance kept quite still, listening, watching. 

It was too dark to see anything with distinctness, but he became aware, 
if not by sight then through some subtler instinct, that the shadowy out- 
lines of a figure had flitted for one breathless second between his vision 
and the open space of the door. Then it was softly closed ; there was no 
more draught ; somebody beside himself was inthe room. Rance was not 
a coward, but his heart quickened, his pulses throbbed fast. He was 
alone, unarmed and in the dark. Clearly his adversary had every advant- 
age, but forewarned is forearmed, and Rance was ready for whatever 
was coming. He started to call out and ask who it was, and to demand 
what this nocturnal visitor wanted, but the thing had happened so sud- 
denly and taken him so unawares that he was not quite sure that his voice 
would be as steady and as commanding as one would wish to have it on 
such an occasion. So he braced up his moral fabric and quietly awaited 
further developments. 

Silence ensued ; a silence so long continued, so profound, that he began 
to think that he was only the victim of a disordered imagination. The 
door had never been opened at all; nobody had ever come in; he would 
go back to sleep. 

His watch still ticked, ticked away on a table near by, and his pocket- 
book lay in the top drawer of the bureau as yet unmolested. He was a 
fool; he’d go back to sleep. 
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But just then, with that faint ¢7ck, tick of the watch on the table, there 
mingled another sound fainter still, yet audible—the fall of a shoeless foot 
on a carpeted floor, soft,.soft, slow, slow, picking its way cautiously 
through-the blackness of the night. 

It was coming straight towards the bed, nearer, nearer, creeping, 

creeping, inch by inch; and now this dark thing, which is evidently not 
after plunder, reaches his side and stands there above him ready for 
what ? 
It would not appear to be a good time for meditation, but a thousand 
thoughts flashed through Rance Houghtling’s brain. Had he ever wronged 
anybody? Had he ever betrayed anybody? Who was this creature of 
the night, seeking, to all appearances, his life? With one supreme effort 
he called out: ‘‘ Who are you? What do you want here?” 

No answer ; not a movement ; not a sound. 

Then he stretched out his hands warily in the dark and tried to find 
the intruder, tried to take hold of him, and make short work of him. But 
there was nothing there ; nothing but the empty air! On every side of the 
bed he felt as far as he could reach—nothing but empty air. Was this 
mysterious being, then, a spiritual body, an intangible essence of the air ? 

A strange feeling came over Rance Houghtling, a feeling amounting 
almost to terror. He had never been afraid of the living and never afraid 
of the dead. But what was this fearful being, this power of darkness not 
perceptible to the touch, but of whose presence his senses were now thor- 
oughly cognizant ? Do the dead indeed return to visit this earth? He had 
never believed it ; he would find out now. 

He sprang from the bed ; he groped his way toward the mantel in search 
of a match box; but suddenly he came in violent contact with another 
moving object, there was a vice-like clutch upon his shoulder, a keen pang 
at the back of his neck, a keen pang that shot all through him from head 
to foot. His mind wavered ; his body reeled, and falling heavily to the 
floor, he lay there—-helpless, unconscious, wholly at the mercy of his antag- 
onist, whether creature of earth or air. 


Mrs. Clark Waring. 


(Concluded in November number). 


THE LESSON. 


‘VE learned it from the beacon stars that shine, 
The winds have whispered it unto mine ear ; 
‘Twas taught me at the forest’s rock-built shrine, 
And on the lone, dark ocean’s sweep austere, — 
That lesson Nature teaches with such care,— 
The might, the infinitude of Prayer. 


Evelyn Morris. 
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THE OCEAN. 


HE ocean’s waves, in steadfast restlessness, 
Seek still the unvanquished, unretreating shore, 
Nor know where they shall fall—nor hear the roar 
Of their own music :—But with sweep and stress 
Beat on the sands which feel not their impress, * 
And break in baffled sprays for evermore 
On rocks which heed no hap—no dole deplore : 
They are insensate, dumb, and passionless. 


Incessant—infinite—without intent !— 
Thus ebbs the ocean—thus the ocean flows ; 
A frenzied striving for unknown repose, 

Unending toil with no accomplishment. 
The waves are souls ;—the tide is destiny ; 
The ocean, life ;—the shore, eternity. 


Robert Burns Wilson. 
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SOME PHASES OF SOUTH AFRICAN MINING LIFE. 


JOHANNESBURG. 


+|NE of the chief points in the social life of a South Afri- 
can mining district, and one which seems most striking 
to the newly arrived American mining man, is the rapid- 
ity with which the mining camps, or towns, of this country 
put on an air of comfort and settle down into the latest 
forms and modes of nineteenth century civilization. Jo- 
hannesburg, Barberton, Klerksdorp, and many another 
so-called camp, towns whose sites—as late as 1886 and 
1887—-were but part of the general bare expanse of the Highveldt, had 
barely been in existence some six months before morning and evening 
papers might have been found advertising matches between tennis, cricket, 
gun, and chess clubs, already in full existence ; fancy dress and other balls, 
dances and charity fairs at social clubs; with concerts, race meetings, 
and the countless variety of athletic sports that form so marked a feature 
of home and colonial English life. 

The short sleeves and smasher hat of the preliminary pioneer, the 
prospector, disappear from the streets like magic ; the garb of the ‘‘city,” 
if not of Piccadilly, becomes de rigeur for the men ; and as fair a propor- 
tion of well-dressed ladies and children are noticeable in both town and 
suburbs of these ‘‘camps” of a year’s growth as in the ordinary Euro- 
pean or American business town of fifty. The fact is, and the reason for 
this also, that the success of the diamond fields at Kimberley has been so 
phenomenal (the output averaging about four million pounds worth of 
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diamonds annually for a period of considerably over ten years) that a 
blind faith in every successive new rush of any noticeable importance has 
become one of the most marked characteristics of the South African of 
European origin. 

Once the required degree of confirmation of a new discovery is judged 
to have been received, the younger men of the business, professional, and 
working classes of the ‘‘down country” towns (those nearer the coast), 
who can command sufficient funds to go up alone, or sufficient confidence 
to obtain the representation of the larger houses, capitalists or syndicates, 
rush up at once with a settled determination to stay ; and, by the time the 
European speculator has fairly heard of the new discovery, a good sized 
town is not only in course of erection, but gardens are already being laid 
out around suburban residences, wives and families are commencing to ar- 
rive, and the whole paraphernalia of an Englishman’s idea of comfort 
and pleasure, mentioned above, of social and sporting clubs and associa- 
tions of all and every conceivable and possible kind, are being brought 
together or imported. 

The Kimberley and Rand clubs would hold their own for size 
and comfort in London or New York. The _ sporting associations 
and athletic clubs of either town possess buildings for assaults-at- 
arms, concerts and balls, sufficient for entertainments on a large scale ; 
and cycling courses, tennis courts, cricket and football grounds as large, 
and kept up at as much expense, as those of any ordinary manufacturing 
town in England. Race meetings, tennis tournaments for both men and 
ladies, cricket, football, polo and other matches, in which teams from the 
Cape, Free State, and Natal take part, follow each other in ceaseless suc- 
cession, with sports and other entertainments in between. Hardly a fort- 
night passes without witnessing the gathering of from two to six thousand 
spectators of both sexes, and of all ages and conditions, at some event of 
the kinds described. Groups of fashionably dressed men and women at 
one end of the grounds contrast strangely with masses of natives, or of 
coolies, Malays or Arabs in other parts; the great body of people around 
looking undeniably healthy and comfortably off. 

This town of Johannesburg is now some five years old. It, with the 
district, numbers some thirty thousand whites, and a floating population 
of some twenty-five thousand colored people of all kinds, the total popu- 
lation of the Rand district from Krugersdorp to Bohnsburg, the two ends 
east and west, a distance of say thirty-two miles, being close upon fifty- 
five thousand ; but to all intents and purposes the social life and appear- 
ance of the town described above was already in full swing these three 
vears since. 

It can not be said that the confidence in South African mining, engen- 
dered by Kimberley, has been weakened in the slightest by Johannesburg. 
The Rand district, as said, is some thirty miles in length, east and west, 
and the belt of mining operations would lie easily in a breadth, north and 
south of half a mile, irregular and wavy in contour, but no broader any- 
where ; an area in all of say fifteen square miles. This patch of ground 
has yielded for the month of June, 1892, 101,000 ounces of gold, while 
the output for the month of July of the same year was 103,000 ounces, a 
record that has been equaled in no other part of the world. 

In short, Kimberley, with its three pits each of less than a square mile 
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in area, and the Rand are the two most marvelous mining localities in the 
world ; and if South African mining be so far chiefly restricted to these 
two spots (though the Barberton fields are pronounced by American engi- 
neers to be as rich as California), yet there are many other districts in the 
course of being developed. Then, too, it must be remembered that the 
total white population of South Africa is below two millions, and that we 
are five thousand miles from Europe. As regards the Rand, an American 
mining engineer of high standing, who arrived lately to take charge of one 
of the leading companies here, stated to a press interviewer that such a 
thing as thirty miles of gold mining companies, with their batteries and 
other buildings standing in line like the works of a manufacturing town, 
had never entered into his head as possible, and had simply astounded 
him. The number of batteries at work is roughly fifty to fifty-five, com- 
prising one thousand, four hundred and sixty-five stamps, and including 
three mills of one hundred stamps each, some even having a larger 
capacity. 

The district is practically a flat of ground bounded on the north by a 
low range of hills of diorite, some three to five hundred feet in height. 
The town lies at the foot and near the center of the range, and the line of 
mines runs through the lower quarters of the ‘‘camp.” A railway extends 
the length of the district, but a two hours’ drive on easy roads takes one 
from Johannesburg to either end. 

The variety of vehicle seen in town and suburbs, which latter lie nest- 
ling in the hills, could hardly well be equaled. By the side of the stately 
barouche or landau of the womenfolk of the millionaire—because South 
Africa has already produced a fair little crop of millionaires in gold, and 
land, and diamonds—may be seen the ox wagon of the Boer transport 
driver or farmer; and every variety of English, American or colonial car- 
riage, cart, buggy, spider, sulky, break or drag may be met with in a pro- 
fusion apparently altogether out of proportion to the population, or to the 
part, at least, that could be expected to support them. The appearance of 
this multitude of vehicles with their Cape and Malay drivers, and their 
occupants of every rank, condition, and color under heaven, under the 
blinding brilliance of the sky, is at first striking in the extreme. In this 
love of or tendency to display, lies a further explanation of the rapidity of 
the growth to comfort of these towns. 

It is to be remembered that, though in the sub-tropics, we are six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and enjoy probably the most 
perfect climate in the world—an air that is to other airs as champagne to 
wine, and in which, so long as a distant object is not too small to be seen 
at all, it appears as distinct, as clear cut as if nearat hand. The heat on 
a summer afternoon is enough to drive one from the saddle, but the nights 
are refreshingly cool. Frost we have for a score of nights in winter, but an 
overcoat in day time is practically unknown. A dismal day is equally unfa- 
miliar, except in dust storms which are more weird than gloomy. 

The South African white is probably the most reeklessly improvident 
and confident person on this earth; more so, if possible than the peasant. 
It is a common saying out here, that no one in South Africa ever keeps a 
fortune till he has lost two or three. Money has, on several occasions in 
the last fifteen years, been surprisingly easy to make. When made, or 
while making, it has generally been immediately spent with a sublime con- 
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fidence on the part of the spender that, when gone, more could be made 
as easily. A further saying, in mock defense of the lavishness with which 
public and private buildings are erected and ornamented during a ‘‘ boom,” 
has it that it is just as well that some memento of the good times should 
be preserved ; ‘*the houses, when up, can not well be taken down, though 
no one pay for them, allround!” The viewsof Durban and Johannesburg 
accompanying this article will, I believe, fully bear out my statement 
as to the solidity of the buildings put up in these South African 
towns, on the slightest provocation or excuse for trust in their future. 
Brick and stone structures replace the original corrugated iron stores and 
offices, before even it seems possible that the cost of the latter can have 
been defrayed. Durban, not so long ago a bare sandy foreshore, is now 
with its densely foliaged suburbs, the ‘* Berea” on the hills behind, one of 


EXCHANGE AND RAND CLUBS, JOHANNESBURG, 


the loveliest and busiest of colonial seaports in the world ; and Johannes- 
burg, for a town of six years’ growth, will hold its own against Chicago. 
This recklessness, as might have been expected, leads to the most 
widespread distress occasionally, as on the temporary collapse of the 
‘‘boom” of ’87, a collapse due to the absolute indifference with which 
properties, good, bad or indifferent, with or without examination, were 
equally freely taken up by the African, and taken over from him by the 
European speculator. That the district should have pulled through so 
magnificently as it has done testifies as much to the energy of which the 
mining and speculating classes here are really capable when necessary, as 
to the innate richness of the mines themselves. During that period of 
depression, failures, frauds, and suicides formed part of the regular intelli- 
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gence of the daily press, and the ranks of compulsory loafers were thinned 
by death almost as quickly as added to by the shutting down of worthless 
property after worthless property. This phase of mining life, however, 
has probably had features in common with American and Australian ex- 
perience, and need not be dwelt on further than to say that the heartiness 
and vigor put into the establishment of life here on a comfortable basis, 
has probably also been a factor in the accentuation of that mutual help in 
difficulties that has been characteristic of the place. 

A notice of Johannesburg would be incomplete without adding that 
the two other features which never fail to strike the American here are 
the Jew and the native. The Jew probably holds the lead in South 
African mining districts to an extent to which he has never held it any- 
where else in the world since the fall of Jerusalem. They were attracted 
to Africa originally by the diamond fields, where a large number of the 
lower class invented a new crime, a species of robbery on perhaps the 
largest scale yet dreamt of in the annals of rascality—illicit diamond 
buying. Yet it has principally been the energy of the Jews of Kimberley 
that has brought about the present development of the Transvaal gold 
fields. His standing here may be guessed at from the fact that the Stock 
Exchange is closed on the chief Jewish holidays, and that public functions 
generally are arranged with a view of not interfering with Jewish religious 
observances more than is necessary. 

The natives, being of course the source from which all the labor and 
the greater body of the domestic servants of South Africa are drawn, are 
naturally always ex evidence. Some thousands are employed in the Rand 
district and Johannesburg. The trained or semi-trained black from the 
Colony or Natal supply the house, stable, and garden ‘‘ boys ;” while 
Kaffraria, Basutoland, Tonga, and Zululand, the wilder parts of the 
Transvaal, and in fact the whole of the uncivilized portions of South 
Africa between the Cape and the Zambesi, and even to a moderate extent 
the country beyond almost to the sources of the Congo, are the conscription 
ground for the great body of mine and road laborers. The Chopis, for 
instance, come from very near the Congo; and it is certainly a strange 
experience to visit a modern gold mine and have cannibals pointed out to 
one, engaged calmly in the laying down of tramways, or in hauling about 
the material for electric lighting. Yet there are undoubtedly natives from 
_ the tropical East Coast at work here, belonging to well-known man-eat- 

ing tribes. 

The trained colonial boys may be regarded as much the same class as 
the American black. They are, of course, greatly varied in disposition, 
but favorable specimens will be hard working, civil, well-dressed, and 
remarkably honest. The Natal boys, or Zulus, when they choose to work 
in preference to idling their lives away on their native ‘* locations,” make 
capital grooms and garden boys. 

A curious feature of South African service is that, except in the Colony, 
and in some of the larger up country towns, there are few black girl 
servants to be seen, and household work, nursing, etc., will be performed 
by some huge, burly Zulu, with a deftness and gravity highly comical to 
the new observer. The reason for this is that, even in the Colony, the 
great mass of the natives live at ‘‘ locations,” or native reserves, and the 
cultivation of mealies (native corn), etc., is left entirely to the women, so 
that it is the men alone who can go out to work. 
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The native laborer or mine boy is generally a very different personage, 
as may be seen from the accompanying illustrations. Gangs of two or 
three hundred of these boys may continually be seen arriving at or leaving 
the great mining centers, having walked sometimes from very near the heart 
of Africa. Asa native will seldom work for more than six months at a 
time, the question of keeping the labor market supplied is one of some 
interest. There are in existence native agencies whose representatives, 
generally young men who have served as mounted police in outlying dis- 
tricts or in native troops during the Basuto, Zulu and other wars, and who 
have acquired a thorough knowledge of the native and his language, spend 
their time riding from one petty chief to another, often even far beyond 
the Zambesi, negotiating for the supply of so many hundred boys at the 
time. These, conducted by a head man appointed by the chief, and 
accompanied or not by the agent, as may be deemed necessary, proceed 
in a body to the mining center they are engaged for, work their six 
months and return. The head man draws from each boy’s wages the trib- 
ute money claimed by the chief, and acts temporarily as their petty chief. 
Many of the Basuto, Zulu, and Shangaon chiefs regularly send bodies of 
boys to Kimberley and Johannesburg, of their own initiative, and draw a 
regular income of no mean order, from their labor, illegitimate as well as 
legitimate. Many of these mine boys are most expert thieves, and in 
Kimberley it has required the most stringent measures to keep their thefts 


COMMISSIONER STREET, JOHANNESBURG. 


of diamonds, on behalf of their native masters, under anything like con- 
trol. The Basuto chiefs, especially, are stated to be possessed of collec- 
tions of diamonds almost unique in number and value. The theft of 
gold, though known to be proceeding to no inconsiderable extent, is fortu- 
nately not so easy as that of diamonds. 

A curious feature connected with this problem of native labor is that 
the wages they receive, some £4 a month each, is far above what they 
require for the blankets and mealie meal that form their clothing and their 
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food, and they are able, therefore, to take away with them an amount of 
money annually that reaches very serious proportions. This money, to a 
great extent, entirely disappears from circulation. The mine boy, in fact 
the native generally, insists on being paid in gold. The bank note is an 
article of which he has no comprehension ; and it is by no means uncom- 
mon to read of stray boys being found dead, or to hear of their having 
been murdered on their way home with as much as £70 in gold 
on their persons. The total number of boys employed in mining, etc., in 
South Africa is certainly above 150,000; their wages are from £3 to £4 a 
month, the cost of their living not more than one-half. Therefore the 
amount so withdrawn from circulation (because the native as a rule buries 
his treasure in the center of his hut) has been estimated by some at as much 
as a quarter of a million pounds sterling per annum—one and a quarter 
million doliars. 

Another feature about the native laborer, and one that often leads to 
considerable mischief, is the manner in which they preserve their clan- 
nishness when employed in large bodies. Zulus live in one compound or 
‘*location,” Basutos in another, and Fingo, Bangaans, Makatees, etc., each 
in their separate locality. The Zulus assume, and are granted by com- 
mon acclaim the superiority and priority; the Basutos, perhaps, the 
next place. The word Fingo means dog, an epithet bestowed on 
them, stalwart fellows all the same, by the lordly Zulu. The Bangaans, 
from the Portuguese territory on the East Coast, are miserable creatures to 
look at, tainted with hereditary diseases of all kinds. They are, how- 
ever, seemingly inexhaustible in number, and work doggedly if not par- 
ticularly powerful. The Fingo, by the way, is the only fish eating tribe of 
them all. 

In appearance, both as regards personal adornment and physique, there 
is almost endless variety. The Zulu in his personal adornment is gener- 
ally content with the curious, circular black ring into which he twists and 
smears a portion of his hair, or wool, the rest of his head being shaven, 
and a mouchie, or soporran of the fur of the wildcat, or some of the 
smaller beasts of prey. The Makatee wears a waistband of white cloth 
and various streaks of paint on his squab countenance. The Koranna is 
an olive yellow in hue ; the Fingo a jet black ; and most of the remaining 
tribes, especially when bathed in perspiration, resemble various shades of 
bronze. The more central tribes wear curious streaks of paint upon their 
faces, and one and all seem particularly pleased if they can thrust the most 
impossible objects, from steel pens to shells of rifle cartridges, through 
their hair and ears. 

Tribal disputes are naturally anything but rare among such large bodies 
crowded in such close proximity, the shameful laxity of the liquor laws not 
tending to improve matters; and hardly a Sunday passes at any mine 
without a fight either between individuals, or larger or smaller gangs. 
Sometimes when the affair is serious, and some hundreds take part on 
either side, using as weapons knob-kerries, sticks and assegaies, fatal 
wounds and permanent injuries are not uncommon, and great trouble is 
experienced in quieting matters down. The South African native is gen- 
erally the soul of humor and light-heartedness, but when mad with drink, 
or engaged in either tribal fighting, or in doing some exterminating work 
for his chiefs, all the ferocity of torture before death and mutilation after 
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that characterizes any savage race on earth may be taken as fairly equaled 
by any one of the Bautu tribes, the Hottentot, or the Bushman. But the 
characteristics of the native, except as he appears in the guise of laborer 
in a mining district, have no place in the scope of the present article, well 
worthy as they are of separate and ample treatment. 

Malays, Arabs, and coolie merchants of all kinds, principally engaged 
in the Kaffir trade, are, though not so numerous as at Cape Town or 
Durban, still sufficiently plentiful to give, with their multi-colored garb 
and curious jewelry, additional variety and brightness to an already 
varied scene. 

The Boer is, curiously enough, the least noticeable feature of all, in a 
large South African mining center. The towns and mining camps are 
regarded by him as the homes and fastnesses of the hated Englishman or 
foreigner, and he deems town ways and habits generally as reeking of the 
temptations of the fiend, and as being altogether that which a God-fearing 
Boer had best have as little to do with as possible. The best classes of 
South African white are, of course, almost equally of Dutch and English 
descent. The races, where thrown much in contact, are amalgamating 
very freely, and though a large proportion of the population of Johannes- 
burg is newly arrived from Europe, America, and Australia, the South 
Africans here include nearly as many names of Dutch and Huguenot as of 
English origin. 

The South African gentleman of Dutch descent is generally eminently 
courteous and well educated, and probably as a body more in sympathy 
with the foreigner and English colonist than with the Boer proper. The 
true Boers, the class which supplied the conquerors in the war of independ- 
ence in 1881, are the great body of farmers of Dutch or Huguenot descent, 
throughout South Africa. Inthe Transvaal since 1881, as in the Orange 
Free State since 1854, they have been the dominant power in the land, and 
still as a body set their faces doggedly against the allurements of civiliza- 
tion. They are a sturdy, independent race, often of huge stature and 
not infrequently of enormous weight and girth. A representative family 
in the Free State boasted not so long ago of two members of either sex 
each turning the scale at 500 pounds avoirdupois. The true Boer dress—a 
pair of corduroy trousers enormously wide at the hips and close fitting at 
the ankle, ‘‘ beldtschoen ” or shoes of untanned leather, a shirt and a broad 
brimmed hat for men, and a black alpaca dress apparently covering vol- 
uminous petticoats, with a black alpaca hood, and handkerchief tied around 
the lower part of the head showing eyes only, for women—is seen in 
Johannesburg only at the early morning markets, or in the transport 
wagons that bring in the whole of our provisions and other goods. 

The Boer, however, if almost unseen in Johannesburg, makes his 
influence very considerably felt there. It will appear almost inconceivable 
to an American that this town of Johannesburg is represented in each of 
the two Raads or Houses of Parliament by a solitary member of Dutch ex- 
traction, and that the town itself has not yet been allowed by Government 
to have a municipal or town council. A hybrid institution possessing very 
limited powers, called a Sanitary Board, with two Government nominees 
on it, the Government district surgeon as vice-chairman, ex-officio, and a 
Government commissioner with power of veto, is the sole civic body yet 
permitted us! The whole portion of the newer population in this country 
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is, in fact, at once extraordinary and anomalous in the extreme. When 
Mr. Gladstone handed back the country to the Boers in 1881, the popula- 
tion was mainly agricultural ; the few towns there were had mostly sided 
with the English, and consequently decreased largely after the war, owing 
to the hostility shown by the Boers to some of the leading houses. The 
franchise was limited by the new Boer government to the ‘‘ boorhekkers,” 
or people who had come to the country before 1876, or to any who had 
lived two years in the country since. When the real rush to the gold fields 
set in, the Boers, alarmed at the prospect of being swamped by the new- 
comer, ‘raised the residence qualification to five years. This year they 
have raised it to ten, and still more uneasy at the solidity with which the 
gold industry is establishing itself, they have also passed this session several 
measures directly aimed at the maintenance of their sole political control 
of the country. Education by the use of Dutch as a medium has been 
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made the szze gua non for obtaining Government aid. Various alterations 
have been made in the gold law, not at all to the benefit of the mining 
industry, and Johannesburg has been flatly refused a renewed petition for 
a municipality. The consequence has been what was to be expected. The 
newer population has at last been fairly aroused. Public meetings have 
been held at Johannesburg and a permanent general committee formed 
from its leading inhabitants to protect its interests, generally to represent 
it before Government, and to agitate, chiefly as an electioneering committee, 
for an extension of the franchise and other requirements. The officers of 
the Boer government are sufficiently awake to the interests of the country 
and to the importance of fostering the newer industries to be able to put 
the necessary pressure on their Boer constituents, when once their hands 
are strengthened by agitation among the new-comers, and the balance of 
power between the two elements will now probably be properly adjusted 
without trouble. 

It must be remembered in duly estimating the progress of the district 
that every plank and stick of timber, every inch of glass and iron, and 
that every hundred-weight of machinery has had to be brought here by 
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bullock wagon; every mail and inhabitant by coach, wagon or private 
conveyance. Until this year the nearest railway terminus was over two 
hundred miles away, and the Highveldt around us dries up so entirely dur- 
ing the winter that transport practically ceases altogether for three months 
every year. 
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It is certainly curious,considering the immense proportion of American 
goods of all kinds used here, that America has not become more generally 
interested in our development. Practically the whole of the wood-work 
and timber in the district is American. South Africa is devoid of suitable 
house wood, though in its hard yellow wood, stink-wood, olive, etc., it 
has excellent material for wagons, carts and such needs. Imported Amer- 
ican doors and windows supply probably ninety houses here in every 
hundred. In the earlier years the town probably subsisted chiefly on 
American tinned provisions, though by now the supply of the town is so 
capitally organized that its luxuries extend even to fresh fish and oysters 
from the coast daily, the ice-boxes containing them having still to be 
brought some forty miles by wagon. Most or much of the machinery in 
use is American also. In fact, the /’ve American was the last American 
product to arrive here. Individual prospectors and mining adventurers of 
all kinds of American origin have been found here for twenty or thirty 
years, but it is only since 1887 that the American miner, mining engineer, 
and mine manager have commenced to stream in in any numbers. 

Now, however, in the appointment of consular agents for the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State, in the constant engagement of more and 
more mine managers and engineers from the Western States, in the nego- 
tiations proceeding for cheap fares for miners in the ocean steamships, and 
in the formation of bodies such as ‘‘The Mercantile Corporation of the 
United States and South Africa,” capital $500,000, there are evident signs 
that America is waking up to an appreciation of our growing importance. 

The temporarily neglected district of Barberton is now being reopened, 
largely by American capital, but this portion of the Transvaal is so entirely 
different in all respects to Johannesburg and the Rand as to require 


description separately. 
Gustave Halle. 
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E have no record of any age when the greatness of a nation 
was not measured by the wisdom of its people. 

All history proves that ‘‘every great step in the 
march and advance of nations has been invariably pre- 
ceded by a corresponding step in their knowledge,” and 
followed by a marked increase in the general welfare of 
mankind ; for the life not only of every nation but of 

every individual does, in a degree, influence the destiny of all other indi- 
viduals and nations. 
‘*No stream from its source 

Flows seaward, how lonely soever its source, 

But that some land is gladden’d. No star ever rose 

And set, without influence somewhere. No life can be 

Pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 

So, there is no human creature so insignificant that he does not possess 
some influence and some inherent responsibility; and responsibility implies 
obligation and duty. There can be no duties without rights, and liberty 
is essential to the performance of duty. 

The education by which the mind is invigorated, the powers of thought 
developed, the reason quickened, and the moral energies strengthened and 
rightly directed, is the education that is absolutely necessary for the highest 
conception of moral responsibility, so lacking in the masses of mankind. 
This is the ‘‘higher education” that alone can and shall train our men 
and women to set a true value on things of the spirit as compared with 
those of the flesh, and to desire wisdom as the ** principal thing” for true 
happiness, rather than riches, which ‘‘are not forever,” and which main- 
tain with the leveling tendency of our democratic institutions a low plane 
of intellectual and moral life. It is by this ‘‘ higher education ’"—culture 
—that men and nations achieve their highest destiny and secure the most 
exalted happiness. Recognizing this, all enlightened people not only 
encourage institutions for the liberal education of men but bend every 
energy of the State towards securing the essentials for the highest intellect- 
ual development of its ‘‘citizens.” 

Some of the w/sest men of the Christian world have recognized the 
same necessity for the higher education of woman, not only as her right 
but on account of her influence on the advancement of civilization ; but 
men generally, even in our boasted land of universal freedom—of ‘‘ equal 
rights to all” —retain some of the barbaric prejudices against the education 
of the ‘‘ weaker sex.” Yet these very men complain of her weakness— 
of her half-born and undeveloped brain—and deny her the training neces- 
sary to stronger man for the development of his mental and physical 
powers. They complain of her frivolity, foolishness,and childishness, yet 
keep her in legal swaddling clothing—a ‘‘legal infant,” even when 
wrinkled and gray with age—and assign her to the legal companionship of 
idiots, lunatics, and criminals. No wonder that woman is irresponsible, 
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illogical, emotional, hysterical, having, by implication, no exact ideas of 
truth, justice, or real morality and modesty ; that virtue with her is purely 
conventional, and, as Dr. Hammond says, ‘‘ the question of right or wrong 
is a secondary consideration, and she is entirely wanting in that type of 
mental organization known as the judicial mind.” All nature is repressed 
in her, and man measures out to her with a yardstick her privileges for 
mental, moral, and physical development. No wonder that her brain is as 
dwarfed as the Chinese woman’s little helpless feet, and that she stumbles 
through life a poor, little aborted creature in mind and body. What 
would man be, brought up and living all his life in such straight-jackets ? 
We may judge what he would be from what he is without them. 

But things are changing. Although the long dresses and blue-ribbon 
legal chains of our female infant prevent her from walking alone, she can 
stand on her little feet a while, takes ‘‘right smart notice,” can speak a few 
words that men understand, has given up the cute, little tricks of cooing and 
crowing, and, now that she is ‘‘ putting away childish things,” is clamoring 
for stronger, more nutritious, more wholesome and more generous diet 
than is dispensed to her legal companions. And her persistent clamoring 
is beginning to be heard and heeded. 

There have always been, and are to-day, broad minded, spiritual men 
who realize the supreme advantage of not only the education of both sexes, 
but even of co-education. We are not willing to believe that Charles 
Phillips refers to the advantages of education to only one-half of the human 
race when he says: ‘*Of all the blessings which it has pleased Providence 
to allow us to cultivate, there is not one which breathes a purer fragrance, 
or bears a heavenlier aspect than education. It is a companion which no 
misfortune can depress, no clime destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism 
enslave. At home a friend, abroad an introduction, in solitude a solace, 
in society an ornament. It chastens vice; it guides virtue; it gives at 
once a grace and government to genius.” 

One would think from this enumeration of advantages that education 
alone can satisfy the needs of woman, and that men can better do without 
it; although Phillips exclaimed: ‘* Without it, what isman? Asplendid 
slave! A reasoning savage!” But without it,whatiswoman? A miser- 
able, degraded slave! An wureasoning savage! A silly child! 

Daniel Webster was a strong advocate of the equal education of the 
sexes. He says: ‘‘If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it ; if we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust ; but if we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with princi- 
ples, with the just fear of God and love of our fellowman, we engrave on 
those tablets something which will brighten to all eternity.” 

Surely the most conservative man will not deny to woman the never- 
ending blessing of spiritual culture. He will not condemn her to the 
spiritual darkness which separates her from God. 

‘¢ Base minded they that want intelligence ; 
For God himself for wisdom most is praised, 
And men to God thereby are nighest raised.” 

‘* Knowledge is power.” We are even told that ‘* knowledge is the 
wing wherewith we fly to heaven,” and that ‘‘ignorance is the curse of 
God,” and rightly, as our own experience and observation prove to us, and 
as the penitentiaries, hospitals, asylums, and houses of reform declare so 
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emphatically. ‘‘Oh the majesty of intellect! The imperial conqueror 
of misfortune! divine spark of divinity in man!” cries one of our wisest 
and most eloquent men of to day. 

But we should like to know something about the ‘‘ divine spark of 
divinity” in woman. Where is it located? Is it really in her nostrils ? 
Has the divine spark no surer abiding place with her than the ‘* tower of 
Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus?” Are our women going to 
accept the thin gospel taught by certain of our uninspired divines who in- 
terpret’certain Scriptures to mean that God's * special gift to man is spirit 
and woman’s soul—-the breath of life which God breathed into her nostrils,” 
and that this accounts for her instincts supplying in her the place that 
reason holds in man. Does she really scent out what man reasons out ? 

If woman represents only the material, whilst man represents the spir- 
itual, nature of the creature made in God’s image, then she does not need 
the ‘‘ wing of knowledge wherewith to fly to heaven.” 

But this church doctrine is not orthodox with our Saviour, the son of 
the Blessed Virgin ; for he is our ‘‘friend, oh, daughters of Jerusalem !” 
He gives to the wise and foolish virgins lamps alike; but if the latter fail 
to fill them with oil and to trim them, and let them go out as they 
slumber and sleep in the darkness whilst waiting for the coming of the 
bridegroom, they must not expect to go in to the wedding feast to which 
they were bidden. They must expect to ‘‘ find the doors shut” to all in- 
tellectual and spiritual feasts, in which we find our truest happiness. 

We know, from better authority than our modern divines, that ‘‘ God 
made us in his own image, male and female,” and that the generous and 
partial ‘‘Giver of all good gifts” bestows upon us, regardless of sex, 
talents which he exacts the return of, not only with interest but with usury. 
His gifts are all in the rough, but he has endowed us with a power almost 
divine to work them up into things of usefulness, and beauty that is a 
‘*joy forever.” 

It is wisely ordained for our happiness that we must dig and delve and 
dive for every treasure in the earth and sea, as well as in the mind 
of man. Of all the gifts of God, this last, the crown-jewel of our 
King, which sparkles with so divine a light, is the most precious, yet it, 
like the diamond, is given us in the rough, and is only prized for its possi- 
bilities of purity and polish, of brilliancy and beauty. 

The education which gives wisdom, power, and happiness is the fitting of 
the mental gem for resetting in the royal diadem—for the Master wants 
back His own. He has put the stamp of incompleteness on all that is 
human, and made man’s characteristic (unlike His own) a capacity for 
development,: growth and improvement. Man advances eternally toward 
a higher and more real happiness—a happiness which gives us a fore- 
taste of the spiritual joys of that ‘‘land of pure delight,” and which is 
only attained through the toil of preparation, called education. There- 
fore, with the wisdom of Solomon to back us, and the promise of perfec- 
tion asour Ultima Thule, we may conclude that education is of the suprem- 
est importance, not to one-half only of the human race, but to men and 
women alike, of every condition and color over all the earth. 

If man requires the spiritualizing influence of education to enable him 
to achieve his highest destiny and to secure the most exalted happiness, 
why should it require less to accomplish the same for woman ? Is happi- 
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ness less the aim of life with her than with man? Is there anything in 
reason or revelation, or in the peculiar nature of woman, that should 
make happiness with her less an object to be striven for and attained ? 
Is.the: pursuit of happiness—which is defined to be an ‘‘ industry in work- 
ing up the crude materials of the primitive world so as to assimilate 
nature as much as possible to man, to plant in it, and in it to make appear 
unceasingly the liberty and intelligence with which he is endowed ”— 
I ask is it purely a masculine industry? Has man the monopoly of 
happiness, leaving women only a few crumbs of animal contentment ? 
And has she no loftier aims, no broader ambitions, no higher destiny than 
can be accomplished in the circumscribed sphere in which she finds herself 
to-day ? Or, has she so much more of the ‘‘ divine spark,” already puri- 
fied, polished and beautified by the last finishing touches of the Master- 
hand, that she does not require further mental development to attain what 
is only possible to man by the fulfillment of the conditions of the curse ? 
Or, is her part in the economy of life so easy, so painless and so unimport- 
ant that it requires less effort to accomplish her destiny? Can it be that 
she is so beyond the pale of nature’s laws as to need no armor of ‘ Lib- 
erty and Intelligence ” for protection and self-defense ? Or is nature, who 
opposes herself a foe at every step to man, less hostile to woman? Or 
can it be really true that man is her champion and substitute in the 
battle of life, removing her so far from the field of strife that no din of 
conflict reaches her, no anxiety for the issue disturbs her, and no disaster 
distresses her? Is he in truth her vea/ representative in all the issues of 
life, or has he found in her an alien whom he has conquered and holds as his 
captive ? Is he indeed her natural protector, or is she a power in nature 
displaced by his beguilements and turned to his selfish advantage ? 

Chivalry gives one answer, and Truth another quite different. Chivalry 
tells women they are angels, blessings, the all that is pure on earth, the 
conservators of virtue, men’s better halves, their highest inspiration and 
the keepers of their—honor! Truth tells its tale in the laws of every 
country, in the books not written for women to read, and in the Gospel 
preached for only women to hear and believe. 

Is not the theology of Milton the accepted theology of our so-called 
Christian churches, teaching ignorant, simple-minded, credulous ‘* sis- 
ters” that ‘‘ woman was made for marriage and marriage was made for 
man,” whom, as his slave in the ‘tholy estate of matrimony,” she must 
‘*serve and obey,” and from whom she must ‘‘learn in silence with all 
subjection? ‘* Even in religious matters women are told that ‘if they will 
learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home!” Think of it, dis- 
solute man, if you can! 

The learned biologist, Grant Allen, condemns woman to quite as low a 
plane in life as Milton. He says: ‘*‘ Woman is merely the sex told off to 
recruit and reproduce the race ;” that ‘‘all that is distinctively human is 
man, and all that is truly woman is mere/y reproductive” ; that if women 
aspire to higher aims, attempt more spiritual duties, or look for happiness 
in man’s intellectual and superior sphere, ‘‘they make themselves practic- 
ally into neuters,” and ‘‘ fail to perform satisfactorily (to whom he does 
not say) their maternal functions”—the ‘‘ inferior functions,” as they are 
honestly designated by another learned scientist. 

The use of the significent word ‘‘ merely” by Grant Allen gives us the 
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measure of his contempt for woman and—Grant Allen has many followers 
in and out of the church, as well as in the world of science. 

St. Chrysostom, whose prayer is read every Sabbath in some of our 
churches, denounced woman as ‘‘unclean,” but as a ‘‘ necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fasci- 
nation and a painted ill; and -the abbot elect of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury, had seventeen illegitimate children in a single village.” The 
abbot was certainly a man of large experience and unusual church piety, 
and he knew a thing or two about women ; but when Solomon, the wisest 
man who has ever lived, and who, from his unlimited opportunities and 
experience, must have had a more thorough knowledge of the fair sex 
than any other man or woman ever possessed, pronounces such a eulogy on 
the ‘‘ virtuous woman,” women should not be down-hearted or discouraged 
in their efforts to elevate themselves, and to secure the best happiness 
possible. 

Solomon’s ‘‘ virtuous woman ” is the everlasting ‘‘ wife and mother” of 

whom our preachers prate so practically and so prettily. She is one 
in whom ‘‘the heart of her husband doth safely trust,” and ‘her 
children rise up and call her blessed.” She is domestic—a good house- 
keeper, for ‘‘she looketh well to the ways of her household and eateth 
not the bread of idleness.” She is a kind mistress to her servants, for 
‘*she riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household 
and a portion to her maidens.” She is a good provider: ‘‘She is like 
the merchants’ ships; she bringeth her food from afar.” She is rich, for 
‘her household are clothed in scarlet ;” and she has luxurious taste in 
dress, for ‘‘she maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is silk 
and purple.” She is charitable, for she ‘‘stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor ; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” She doesn’t ask 
her husband for 47s money, but has her own private purse, for ‘‘she 
maketh fine linen and selleth it, and delivereth girdles to the merchants.” 
She is a successful business woman, a discreet dealer in real estate, 
for ‘‘she considereth a field and buyeth it; with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard”; and, above and before all, she is a cultured lady—a 
strong, brave, free, independent, honorable woman, just such as thousands 
are among us to-day in the ranks of what are known as ‘‘ advanced women.” 
Solomon says of his virtuous woman—his ideal woman: ‘Strength and 
honor are her clothing, and she shall rejoice in time tocome. She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness.” She 
is a public woman—a distinguished woman. On fer account ‘her 
husband is known in the gates”; and Solomon enjoins upon her to ‘let 
her ow works praise her in the gates”—not to ‘‘hide her light under a 
bushel.” All the ideal women of great men have been virtuous, intel- 
lectual and heroic: and the highest ambition of the most advanced woman 
of to-day will be satisfied when, unhampered by human laws, she becomes, 
by nature’s method of human development, the ideal woman of the greatest 
men of all the ages. 

Men can not hold a higher ideal of woman than she can attain, or higher 
than she has atained. Has she not in different ages and in different civiliza- 
tions been the representative of the Divine attributes—Wisdom, Power 
and Justice ? and of what are called the masculine virtues—Liberty, Law, 
Courage, Truth? Is not ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the World” a woman 
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with a lighted torch ? Woman will again become the incarnation of these 
heroic virtues when, unhindered by man, she can live out her own life 
along the lines of her own choosing, and ascend agaznu to the full and 
noble proportions of true womanhood. 

In desiring to share with man his intellectual labors and interests, as 
she does the more material part of his life, and in her effort to secure 
equality with him in opportunities for advancement, she has no thought of 
taking advantage of their common origin in monkey, to ape him in his 
mannish essentials. 

She only asks from man a fair chance—for equal opportunities with 
himself for development and accomplishment. She realizes that the lack 
of intellectual elevation and of moral discrimination amongst women is a 
source of national weakness and vulgarity ; that the world can no longer 
afford to dispense with one-half of the brains of the human race, to let 
one-half of the human mind die of disuse. 

The experiment of a one-sided civilization has been tried again and 
again by pagan and Christian, and always with disastrous results ; while 
the discontent, unrest and perturbed condition of all classes of our people 
give warning of failure in our experiment, unless some reserve force comes 
to the front ; and this intellectual movement, this march to the front of 
free, educated women, will be the grandest movement in history. 

Already woman has swung round from the dead Past, with her face to 
the glorious sunrise of the Future. She remembers the fate of Lot’s wife— 
that Sodom and Gomorrah are behind her, and that to look back is to 
become but a pillar of crystallized tears. ‘‘ Forward! march!” is the only 
command she obeys. She no longer halts or hesitates on account of the 
dolorous cry of fearful men, that ‘‘women are unsexing themselves.” 
Sex was given to man and woman for a specific purpose, and it is as fixed 
in one as in the other, and there is no danger of either undoing God’s 
work. Let our anxious and timid brethren take comfort in the assurance 
that our most advanced evolutionists give woman no reason to fear that, 
even in the final and perfected human development of the eternal future, 
shall they have made the least approximation toward masculinity. 

Women no longer look forward to being masculine angels in Paradise. 
They do not propose to poach on male preserves ; but, when the demo- 
cratic majority of the ‘‘Sons of God” who find the ‘‘ Daughters of men” 
a never-ending subject of dissection and discussion, vote them, with 
Grant Allen, ‘‘ merely the sex sacrificed to reproductive necessities,” then 
what wonder that, to escape so doleful a destiny, they should attempt 
the miracle of ‘‘making themselves practically into neuters ?” 


S. G. Humphreys. 
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I. 
SIXTEEN. 


ARK the coy smiles that dimple round her mouth, 
The shy, sweet glances of her violet eyes, 
The dainty head, poised straight and lily-wise, 
The laugh as soft as zephyrs of the South ; 
And crown her, friend, with roses pink as June, 
Roses that prophesy the wild-bird’s tune, 
That tell of love-songs ’neath a crescent moon. 
Bring from thy sunny closes 
Pink roses ! 


A WOMAN GROWN. 


Her red mouth curves and smiles with meaning rare ; 
Her dark eyes shine with love's intensest glow ; 


Her low laugh ripples like the brooklet’s flow. 
Ah, she is radiant, friend, beyond compare ! 
Kneel at her feet, with roses warm as noon, 
Red with the kisses of the suns of June, 
That breathe of passionate pleading for love’s boon. 
Bring from thy richest posies 
Red roses ! 


III. 
THE END. 


See how the silken lashes sweep her cheek ! 
Upon those features lingereth the trace 
Of beauty more ethereal than earth’s grace. 
She left our yearning hearts, O friend, to seek 
In realms beyond the silver, smiling moon— 
Beyond the songs and silences of June— 
A land where every note is in attune. 


Bring, where her form reposes, 
White roses! Minnte Quinn. 
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TIPPIKANAU.” 


‘ HIS is an old French spelling of the name of a famous 
little river and a great battle-ground on its banks, in 
Indiana: 77ppikanau. 

Here ‘‘old Tippecanoe,” the son of Governor Har- 
rison, of Virginia, and the grandfather of ex-President 
of the United States, won great renown. The grand- 
father of the writer of this sketch was with him here, 
a private soldier, and was one of those of whom Gen- 
eral Harrison spoke in praise when he said, ‘‘ the very horses of Kentucky 
are brave.” 

In 1848, my father, a school-teacher, took his three little boys to see 
this old battle-ground. 

It was a sacred spot to him, for his father had not only fought there 
with Harrison but had been mortally wounded at the battle of the 
Thames, under the same intrepid leader. 

I remember the spot as a wooded eminence, with a broken old board 
fence, some cattle feeding around on sunken graves ; oak trees grown old 
and gray, seamed, scarred by bullets, and badly hewn and cut and almost 
killed by heedless bovs chopping into their trunks to get the old bullets for 
their squirrel-guns. 

My father left his children a little distance from the river for a few 
days, with an old negro and his wife and children, while he went on a visit 
to his dear Kentucky. 

This old black man was named Baltimore ; a very pious man, a sort of 
Methodist preacher, but very ostentatious ; and he always spoke of his wife 
as Lady Baltimore.” 

She was very superstitious, very short, and very fat. She smoked 
nearly all the time, and talked all the rest of the time, and waddled about 
like a duck —when not asleep. 

It seemed as if her wonderful feet had been bent or broken off, and 
made to branch out about the knees somewhere, and this let her down very 
close to the ground. 

They had a cabin in the edge of a cornfield not far from where the 
Tippecanoe and Wabash rivers run together. It had but one room in it, 
a fire-place, a door and a window. The glass in the window was greased 
paper. Through this window an island, on which stood tall and trim 
sycamore trees, could be seen down the river. This island the old negro 
woman told us was haunted by the ghosts of Indians. There was a bed 
and also a ‘‘trundle bed” in this one room. A trundle bed is a small 
bedstead on wheels which is pushed under the larger bed. 

This trundle bed was given to us three little boys, four, six and eight 
years of age; while the two negro children slept under a ‘* fodder shock ” 
near by the cabin door. 

It must have been late in the fall, for 1 remember there was frost in the 
air and frost on the ground, ‘‘ Jack Frost,” Lady Baltimore called it ; and I 
remember she would not let us go out till nearly noon, for we had no shoes. 
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Indeed, as to the matter of shoes, I know that we, as well as all country 
children of that time and region, went bare-footed the year round. 

The old negro preacher and his wife used to be out late and early husk- 
ing corn; ‘‘shuckin’ corn” they called it. Lady Baltimore would carry 
this corn to the corn-crib in a big basket on herhead. The two little black 
boys gathered pumpkins. The pumpkins were large and the boys were 
small, so they could only roll them under the fodder shocks. Sometimes, 
in the afternoon when the sun was out, there would be two little black boys 
and three little white ones all tumbling and rolling over one big pumpkin. 
And this was grand and tumultuous fun. 

One sparkling and frosty twilight when the heavens were being sown 
and shot and studded with argent and opaline stars I saw the newest of 
new moons through the greased paper window. It settled down, down, like a 
curled silver feather, amid the gray and battered old oaks on the battle- 
ground, above the island. And it was so bright and appeared so close by, 
that it seemed to me, if I could only be permitted to go out in my 
bare feet, I could catch it in my hands as it fell to the ground in the long 
strong grass above the heroic dead. 

The next day, when the old folks were away down to the farther edge 
of the field, a man rode up to the fence and called ‘‘ Hello the house.” 

Old Baltimore had cut down a hickory tree, the top falling in the door- 
yard. This was for the double purpose of furnishing his household of 
children with hickory nuts and himself with fire-wood. But when this 
man on the horse, with a most tremendous voice, called out suddenly, we 
were so startled that we all five ran like frightened quail right into the 
hickory boughs with their brown and frost-bitten leaves, and lay hushed 
and hidden there. Finally he called out three times and ina voice far 
more terrible than before, ‘‘Lord Baltimore! Lord Baltimore! Lord 
Baltimore !” 

This seemed to me like swearing ; and I now felt sure he was a terrible 
highwayman who would murder us all if he could find us. So I held my 
brothers and the two black boys close down and quiet as death till he rode 
away. 

But when the old folks got back and five garrulous little boys all at 
once told the awful news there was sad displeasure on the black face of 
Lord Baltimore. 

Without a word the old man went to the hickory tree top and breaking 
off a tough twig he walloped the two black boys till they danced like 
dervishes ; and howled, too. My, how they did howl ! 

‘«And what kind of a hoss did he ride?” asked Lord Baltimore of me 
finally, with some condescension. 

‘-He rode a red horse.” 

‘«Dar’s no red hoss; dar’s a bay hoss, an’ a sor’! hoss, an’ a clay-bank 
hoss; but dar’s no red hoss on dis here yairth; and dat war de great 
preacher, Peter Cartright, cum to git me to preach fur him.” 

We were a melancholy lot that night, and so I stood by the little 
greased window, on one foot, all alone, looking for my moon that I had lost 
the night before in the boughs above the haunted island. 

Suddenly I saw a light, a long, slim light, high and bright and swift 
like a lifted spear, as seen in pictures when being borne in a battle-charge. 
Then another and another, bright, and swift and high ; and then another, 
and still another ! 
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I stood there breathless and in awe, as I saw these swift, lifted lights 
rounding the circuit of the island. 

Sometimes these bright, swift lights seemed to be almost as tall as the 
tree tops. But they were all the time uniform, uniform in swiftness, size 
and brilliancy. How singularly bright, bright with a sparkling brightness 
I had never seen before; and surely not of this world! Then my new 
moon fell suddenly down and got mixed up right in the center among the 
oaks and sycamore tops ; while the long and shapely lights went on whirl- 
ing around and around and around. 

The poor little black boys had skulked away to bed out under their 
fodder shock. My elder brother 
and my baby brother had crept 
down into the trundle bed. 

Old Baltimore sat in his cor- 
ner by the fire, sucking his cob 
pipe. And still I stood there 
peering out at the whirling lights 
on the waters of the Wabash that 
encircled the haunted island. 
Then two huge feet shuffled up, 
and the old woman whispered : 

‘‘Dem’s de Injins’ ghosts wid 
der torches, lookin’ fur de happy 
huntin’ groun’.” 

A light stopped, stood still for 
an instant, and she threw up her 
hands to her ears and passed on. 

And then I saw, or rather 
felt, the old negro man by the fire 
slide off and double down before 
his stool by the fire to pray ; and 
I tiptoed back and crept down in 
the crack between the big bed 
and the partly drawn trundle bed 
along with my little brothers, and 
slept. 

Our father came the next day, 
and I never saw my black friends 
or the wonderful, bright lights any 
more. 

But these bright lights grew 
and grew. They grew with my growth; grew brighter, swifter, higher, 
till they became a part of my being, till they touched high heaven. And 
I never spoke of them to any one. 

They were mine, mine; the lights by which I read the faith and the 
hope of the Indian ; his certainty of immortality, through all the doubts 
and fears and dangers of revolving years. 

My father, a silent and austere student, had crossed the River of Rest 
while I was absent in the gold fields of California. 

Forty years had passed since I saw these inspiring and wondrous lights 
encircling the haunted island; and now | was of those who took part 
in trying to shape the destinies of the nation. 


SAW THESE SWIFT, LIFTED LIGHTS,”’ 
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A presidential election was pending, and I had come from the farthest 
West to hear, and to take part with, some speakers who were to address 
the people at a point not ten miles from this famous battle-ground of the 
Wabash. But I had no heart in the work before us; and so I went 
about, all alone, trying to find some one who had at least heard of ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Baltimore.” 

Not a sound or trace of them or their tradition of the haunted island 
could I hear ; though I asked and asked till the day was far spent. 

At last, when the patriotic speaking was all over, I went up to where 
stood’ a group of friends, and was introduced to an old man who had voted 
for Jackson! He leaned on a hickory staff and chewed tobacco with the 
corners of his mouth with all his might. He had no teeth, but somehow 
he managed to grind up enough to keep a little stream of tobacco juice 
trickling down each corner of his mouth all the time. 

It was a Democratic group; Proctor Knott, governor of Kentucky, 
John P. Irish, the California orator, and many other able men, were of this 
group, and had spoken. But the idol of all Democrats here, Daniel 
Voorhees, was not present. And so the old man who had ‘: voted for 
Jackson ” was not glad. 

‘It’s dull when Dan ain’t here ; we expected to hear some speakin’.’ 

This is what the old patriarch who had ‘: voted for Jackson” said right 
in the presence of Governor Knott and John P. Irish. They smiled pleas- 
antly and soon faded away, leaving me alone with the man who had 
‘voted for Jackson.” 

‘*You have been here some time,” I said. © 

‘I voted for Jackson,” and with this he struck the heavy ferrule of his 
hickory stick hard on the ground, as if to say, ‘‘I voted for Jackson right 
here, sah.” But he was too busy chewing to talk much. 

‘‘ Indians here when you came, sir?” I asked earnestly. 

‘“Yes, sah! Indians, and b’ar, and buffalo, and deer; mos’ in the 
river round the island yander. Yes, sah; great place for deer ; we used 
to kill ten of a night, sah ; take canoes, a dozen of us with hickory bark 
torches, and go whirling around the island, sah. Brightest light in the 
world, sah, hickory bark torches ; deer can’t see you ; hickory bark torches 
makes ’em blind; kill’em with aclub. Why that night after the day I 
voted fur Jackson, sah 

Here some Democratic grangers came up to be introduced to the man 
who had ‘‘ voted for Jackson,” and I passed on, to meditate in the twilight 
over the solution of the most splendid and inspiring mystery of my child- 
hood. I had merely seen men hunting deer with hickory bark torches 
near the old battle-ground of Harrison’s Tippecanoe. 


, 


Joaquin Miller. 


LOVE’S JUSTIFICATION. 
HEN I shall stand at last, 
When life is past 
As all some lonely day must stand, alone ; 
When I shall know the test, 
No longer dress’d 
In earthly circumstance ; Earth’s glory flewn,— 
Before the eyes of angels and of men, 
How think you I shall bear that testing then ? 


Upon Heaven’s highest height, 
Struck bare with light, 

No shielding fleshly robes to hide within, 

No friend to testify, 

No tender cry 

To plead excuses for my smallest sin, 

Naught but the shiv’ring light which lays souls bare, 

No pity—only justice everywhere ; 


Yet have I silent faith 
More sure than death, 

That, leaping up between me and the light, 

Like shadow-wing of dove, 

Thy perfect love, 

Defying bonds, shall shield me. At the sight, 

God's righteous wrath and judgment both shall cease, — 

And I shall raise my eyes, and go in peace. 


Laura Spencer Porter. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF FAUST. 


T is a good plan reading a book of substance, to note first im- 
pressions with candor—accepting, rejecting, doubting, with- 
out thought of the morrow when you may, and _ probably 
will, be ashamed of all you have done. This time, going ex- 
press, you will get hardly an outline—the wide plain, the 
further mountain peaks, the rivers that skirt the bases ; later, 
jogging horseback, and yet later afoot, you may get the whole, 
provided nature has given you good eyes and a loving heart. 

This Faust of Goethe’s comes to your hands now in its turn, and seeing 
that it is said to be an entire world—which Drake may circumnavigate ; 
under whose seas Verne may travel more than twenty thousand leagues, and 
at whose center Simmes may find the coming race which Bulwer dreamed of 
—you are a bit afraid of it; certainly would have been afraid of it a few hours 
ago, when you were young and had a vanity that felt pain or worry when- 
ever fog shut out hill and valley. 

But such jottings down do, in the end, give the spirit strength ; 
thoughts and sentiments that spring up to such effort are the young 
partridge’s field of stubble which pulls the shell off, at least, and makes 
flying possible—though much skurrying afoot may have to be done before 
the air sustains its beating wing. 

Therefore, begin on the past hour's reading; write ex cathedra, and 
fear not ; tell what you see, or think you see; and when you know you 
see nothing, say so. There is only one thing not to be done; don't spoil 
the ill-comprehended wisdom of another by the folly of trying to steal an 
idea you are not strong enough to carry away ; only be honest ; speak 
truth as you see it, remembering what you read once in Tooke’s ‘‘ Diversions 
of Purley,” that truth is what one troweth, or thinketh, and what you now 
write, although foolishness to him who sees better, (hardly worth your own 
reading after a while), may yet mark the spot where your younger brother 
shall pause for the first time and—think. 

It is necessary at the outset to fix definitely Faust’s state of mind and 
heart. He was, as a great Kentuckian said of himself, a burnt-out vol- 
cano. His aspirations were of the highest. Forms and shows of things 
no longer satisfied ; he longed to know 

‘«# # * the hidden ties 
That bind creation’s inmost energies.” 

He found it impossible longer to peddle words: what had been to him 
a study was now an accursed, mouldy hole filled with bones of man and 
beast, the very conditions of which prevented the attainment of real, as 
distinguished from formal, knowledge—knowledge of the real rather than 
of the phenomenal. In nature he sees the true teacher—one who will 
teach him her hidden language that he may hear and speak? He asks aid 
from Nostradamus. His belief was: 

‘*When Nature doth her thoughts unfold 
To thee, thy soul shall rise and seek 
Communion high with her to hold, 
As spirit doth with spirit speak.” 
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He opens at the sign of Macrocosm; here is the epitome of the know- 
able; at last he stands on the threshold, and as his hand rests on the 
door-latch, comes the foreglow of achievement, always excessive, often 
the precursor of despair that comes by reaction from failure. It is that 
initial state of Doing, as when ‘‘the earth was without form and void,” 
but (not and) when ‘‘the Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters.” 
All great preparatory work has this characteristic. A thousand facts, a 
thousand fancies, conjectures, half-seen forms, go eddying around in the 
mind, or surging about the heart, till, apparently by force of some inner 
law of order, everything at last takes its place ; one clear conception has 
harmonized them all. 

The condition of this result is purpose. Only we must not hurry. 
The master alone sees at a glance all the nice adjustment of spring and 
wheel ; the novice must take each part as a study. The whole is an 
inspiration to genius ; it is a solace in that it helps to realize the possibil- 
ity of seeing clearly: but it is a removed result which is reached only 
after labor. 

The Macrocosm is not the help the novice needs, Faust lowers his 
ambition to ‘World Spirit,” only to be told that he was not yet at the 
point to be taught by zt. Here is the universal formula: ‘‘ Thou’rt like 
the spirit whom thou canst conceive ; not me.” 

Wagner brings him back to the starting place ; this famulus was yet in 
the bark; retracing the old and dusty road brings Faust back to the 
point of despair; he will give up the quest 4eve that he may enter upon it 
beyond under better conditions. 

Wagner is the practical man who, destitute of ‘a fine insight and un- 
tormented by an aspiration that can not apparently be realized, candidly 
takes the world as it is, yet honestly and conscientiously strives to better 
its condition. 

Faust, on the contrary; sees the imperfection of things, and yet frets 
because he can not mend them ; he dwells morbidly on the results of his 
father’s and of his own sincere efforts to stay a pestilence, and yet, be- 
cause he now sees how foolish were the means used, brands both as 
murderers. 

It may help if one will recur to his own experience when, after a 
course of conduct honestly adopted, honestly pursued, in the interest of 
some loved one, which resulted not as he hoped, he accused himself as the 
author of the calamity because he did not know, could not foresee. That 
is an abnormal condition of mind produced by a special loss. Through 
study and vigils—by finding each day the evil results of mere ignorance— 
by being forced to-day to bewail the consequences of yesterday’s empiri- 
cism, Faust had become chronically abnormal. Wagner presents the 
sound, practical basis of all endeavor. Do to-day all that the light of 
to-day permits. If you find you have thought truly and acted wisely, it 
is well; if not, do not dedicate your life to regret, but in the new light do 
what z¢ suggests; and so progress is necessarily, as Augustine has it, a 
mounting on our dead selves to higher things. 

This abnormal state of mind, being ever unsteady, leaps from extreme 
to extreme. After Faust is recalled to a momentary normal condition of 
sympathy with Life as it is in its ordinary environment, he finds it impos- 
sible to hold himself in a reasonable relation to it ; he ‘‘slops over” on the 
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lower side of sympathy ; he sees in the recreation of common folks their 
true heaven, and declares that in that sympathy he is again a Man. But 
Wagner, whose way to the Highest rises with gradual slope, soon lost in a 
darkness that recedes ever as he goes on,and who has never thought of per- 
pendicular ascent, does not ‘‘slop over ;” he condemns all coarseness ; 
joy and song are to him good things, but only he wishes to see the people 
rise above revelry. He cou/d not sympathize with the Dance around the 
Linden. (Lines 587-595.) 

Not content with the actual, and that potential alleviation which hope- 
ful labor may some day win, Faust aspired by one wild leap or by one 
happy chance to catch in hand the law within the law—that final 
knowledge of essential cause which in every case would suggest the best. 
He had toiled up; but midway the steep he halted and despaired ; and, 
despising the alpenstock that had stayed his weary feet, he cried out for 
wings. (721-725 e¢ seq.) 

But men are not winged. Read lines 710-756, depicting the normal and 
the abnormal. It may be remarked here, passing, that Wagner finds learn- 
ing—the progressive act —a distinctive joy. He had the Fichtean feeling 
through and through, and indeed, whatever may be the just conception of 
Life in that Mode of Being in which all hope they will at last find place, 
here, at least, a truth attained has its chief value as a starting point in the 
further search for truth, and as the lines of argument lead always to the 
center, the progression of thought is more important than any truth it dem- 
onstrates. So Wagner reveled in all means that help upward—a 
parchment was to him full of life. Slow, laborious, happy thinking was 
to hima natural growth; he was but one ; he developed himself ; his work, 
replete with rich results to his own spirit, might do but little for the whole; 
but others are to come after him ; and in the slow up-building of the great 
World Temple, he, while a very obscure helper, yet helps. He feels that 
man is nothing, mankind everything, as the German poet has it. 

Faust takes a purely personal view of the matter ; he—he it is who 
should be raised to a height where the day is ever before, the night ever 
behind, the world ever below. He was just foo spiritually proud. He 
was just /oo anxious to stand at the center, so he could see all and know 
all. True, he does not seek this secure and all embracing knowledge to 
serve selfish purposes, but to help others ; and herein lies the reason why, 
in the Prologue in Heaven, he is pointed out as true. It is so. Much may 
be pardoned him who, in his inner, fixed nature, seeks power, wealth, 
knowledge, to hold in trust for others who need. His own strong personal 
traits may now and then lead him astray ; his passions may lure him into 
devious ways, and sorrow may come of it ; but the central character of 
unselfish aspiration sheds a light obscuring all minor guilt. King David 
was, in this sense, a man after God’s own heart. He, the All Powerful, 
All Knowing, from whom all motions go, and who can not be the object of 
the least of his energetic sympathies, selects such men as perfect types of 
an imperfect environment. It is this quality to which the Lord in the Pro- 
logue refers : 


‘*A good man, in the direful grasp of ill, 
His consciousness of right retaineth still.” 
If only such a man cou!d always recognize the fact, act on it, yield to 
it, accept it, that life here exists under inevitable limitations, which we 
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may mouth at, resist, or curse, but which we can not set aside or evade! 
Faust was always chafing under the restrictions that hedge all mortals. 
He did not seek to re-create in the soul the old creation, and so substitute 
for the lost harmony of the whole the new harmony of his own personality. 
This need is indicated by the choral song ‘‘ Christ is Arisen,” for it was He 
who disclosed how this new creation is possible. ‘* To as many as believed 
on Him gave He power to become the sons of God.” The exemplar was 
it once a potentiality and a promise ; since it is only on the line of life— 
in act, thought, and sentiment—so clearly declared by Him, that the har- 
mony of the individual life may be restored, and thereby the whole be 
perfected. 

(Lines 773-795).—Let it be written now,though out of place,if indeed 
there be any fit place for it: Wagner's vivid description and deprecation 
of Evil Spirits, following Faust’s expression of anxiety for a charmed 
mantle, predisposes the morbid mind of the latter to realize his ardent 
wish—a state quite consistent with sanity, in which the form of an intense 
desire seems to be projected outward, and to stand before the eyes as for 
bodily inspection. He sees the poodle, and instantly notices the manner 
of its circuitous approach ; he sees even an eddy of fire in its trail. The 
normal Wagner had long before seen the poodle, but he saw no more— 
chiefly because there was no more to be seen. For in this delicate way 
are we made to understand Mephistopheles as an ideal—as a projection 
from Faust’s inmost being. A personification merely evolved from a mind 
out of joint, he is brought defore us only that we may see that real Mephis- 
topheles that abides w7¢h7n us. Let us look at him, but ever keep the 
inner eye on that rea/ Mephistopheles who, sitting near the heart, seduces 
us into dry and dusty places instead of leading us by still waters. 

Moreover, Faust failed to grasp the significance of Life as the condition 
in which the Ego and Non-Ego should become acquainted and establish 
good fellowship. He regarded it as a state of being valuable to him only 
because it was potentially a state of knowing ; and to him the ultimate 
and final value of knowing was—Mastery. His strongest feeling was that 
he was the exact Image of Deity; and his strongest inference was that 
there must be some way in which he also might attain a knowledge of the 
secret single law which holds all things together. When the Earth Spirit 
responded to his strong invocation he felt akin to it, though its face was at 
first repulsive ; but when it had given the vivid picture of an unceasing 
Doing, he, neglecting the idea of action to a determined end, sees only the 
power to sweep over the world ; the only value he put on its never-ending 
activity was the vast attendant power of knowing, and not the power to 
work out a useful result. 

If these hints do not explain why the face of the Earth Spirit was 
horrible when first seen, an analysis of the two temptations, as given in 
the Old and New Testaments, will make all clear. In general it will serve 
now to remark merely that the same conception of life presented to Eve 
was afterwards pressed on Christ: she accepted, he rejected. It would 
be interesting to consider all the doings and teachings of the Nazarene, as 
mere illustrations of the fundamental Conception of Life thus declared by 
him at the outset of his ministry, and to note in what and how many 
unexpected ways he gave to it an unswerving enforcement. But that 
matter is quite too large for these desultory and disjointed notes. 
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(1093).—The Geistergesang is the poetic conception of the sensuous. 
Faust’s aspiration after the Ideal must be lulled to sleep ; nor can this be 
done. by coarse shows ; not yet could he spend one moment in the Witch's 
Kitchen. He may be drawn away from the Ideal by a finely-put materi- 
alistic display ; so it is prepared for him; or better, what stands always 
ready is brought to view. 

.(1178-1189).—After this opiate, in which Faust sees, hears, enjoys 
that which can not shock but must allure even a spirit of high endeavor, 
Mephistopheles appears decked as a world-lover who seeks pleasures that 
may be drawn from the material, and advises Faust to imitate his exam- 
ple. He is to experience now what Life (as conceived by the Mephisto- 
phelean philosophy) is, holds, gives. Not that Life for which Faust had so 
long yearned: a Life that meant all powerful knowledge, and infinitely 
removed from that Life which the Galilean conceived. 

(1190-1280) —A fixed purpose, a long-recognized desire, may be de- 
flected ; but, the pressure off, it goes rapidly back to its former line. 
Faust has had time to consider, and the old yearning after the knowable 
has returned ; he runs the accustoined gamut of despairing aspiration, and 
his soul bitterly curses everything: he spares neither the sensuous’ nor the 
ideal ; all is hateful. The little devils bewail his destructive mood, but 
they see only sensuous beauty, and deplore its destruction only. Every- 
thing else is Solitariness (Zzxsamkeit), and its condition is only stagnation 
of sense and blood. His complaint that his world is narrow is about to 
have a solution that does not solve, but dissolves. 

(1356-1357).—-If he were to be a servant, it mattered not whose. He 
sought power through knowledge; and if he could not achieve mastery, he 
had no choice among masters. From his point of view this proud indiffer- 
ence is admirable. But master and servant are words rendered necessary 
by that view. If he had studied 7he Temptation, and had tried to get its 
meaning into his beloved German, instead of seeking to find a substitute 
for ‘‘ Zhe Word,” as used in John 1:1., he might have discovered that the 
existence of the relation of master and servant is not necessary ; that a 
man may be ‘‘ free indeed.” 


REFLECTIONS. 


That which is essentially Faust is the spiritual element, evermore 
aspiring to a higher plane, despising the sensual, yearning to be free from 
conditions that bind him down. 

Mephistopheles is that part of man’s nature which, without aspiration, 
sees the limiting conditions, and sets itself to enjoy all that lies in reach. 
He says: ‘‘I am met at every step by difficulties if I try to go up; but 
I go on and down as I will. His theory is that God, being omniscient, is 
therefore omnipotent, and could have made man so he could ascend with- 
out effort, but had cruelly and arbitrarily put him in darkness. He, there- 
fore, contents himself with enjoying what is level with him, finding that, 
for the purpose of securing all sensual pleasure, he has a charmed mantle 
that bears him when he will into the Witch’s Kitchen, Auerbach’s Cellar, 
or to the intenser Walpurgis orgies. He declares his theory with diabolic, 
rugged honesty. He accepts the admitted limitations as definitive ; he 
and'Faust agree in the fundamental conception of Being ; viz :.that power 
comes of knowing; but realizing that he can never develop, never learn 
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what he does not know, he can never aspire, while Faust ever beats his 
wings against the bars of his prison. 

Mephistopheles is open, candid, even harsh. He tests all theory by 
conduct, and makes no allowance for circumstances. When Faust hesi- 
tates to make the false certificate, ‘‘ Giving false testimony has been your 
trade,” was the reply. So it was the £wvz/ Spirits that preach to Margaret, 
and denounce her misdoing. They believe that there is an arbitrary 
Law ; that the Giver is arbitrary ; and that transgression is death. ‘‘ Fhe 
soul that sinneth, it shall die” is the sentence of Power. These Evil 
Spirits press the sentence on Margaret at every point. They take no ac- 
count of that broad teaching, distinctly declared in the New Testament, 
that Sinfulness is a state—a condition, that individual acts are the inevit- 
able results, and at the same time the irrefragable proofs of the existence 
of that condition. Hence they do not conceive what is called by church- 
men ‘*Conversion.” Their logic is, ‘‘ You have sinned, and therefore 
shall die.” The last words of Mephistopheles were, ‘‘She is sentenced,” 
-—valuing not her final choice, by which her heart broke; death and the 
loss of Faust, which was worse, rather than be saved even with him by 
the devil. A most pathetic theology! Yet who can doubt it? It is just 
that decision, full of self-abnegation, which constitutes conversion, and 
is anew creation of the world within, whereby one is utterly changed. 
Substitute for Faust all that makes itself dear to us in the lower life of 
sense, and see her kneeling there, white-souled, at the feet of God. 

‘‘Repent” is not an arbitrary command. It is really not even a 
command ; it is teaching, showing the way. Read that best of all treatises 
on repentance, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” What then is Repentance? Is it 
a review of each sinful act ? Is it only or chiefly a desire to avoid doing 
those acts? On the contrary, the acts are lost sight of; it is the sinful 
state one seeks to escape—it is the soil, not the crop, that is odious. It is 
the choice of Margaret to die rather than give herself to fellowship with 
Mephistopheles. 

ANOTHER REFLECTION. 


Auerbach’s Cellar and the Witch's Kitchen are essential, forming the 
background for the real character of Faust, and at the same time consti- 
tuting a measure of the descent possible to a great soul from which it may 
yet ascend. Walpurgis Night is not essential; it is only a deeper depth, 
and adds merely a darker shadow. Each scene is, however, full of sug- 
gestion, and has a value quite independent of the tragedy. 


James H. Bowden. 
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=, HADOWS stretched long and blue toward the east ; a yel- 
low light began to tinge the western sky. The wide ex 
panse of rolling country alternated in green and ahd 
with the occasional scarlet of a peewee tree or a broad 
dash of dogwood blossom. Moist red roads, narrow, 
with green margins studded with blackberry bushes, ran 
over the hills. The distance showed a range of woods 
rising from a growth of stunted oak. 

The single track of the Brandywine & Dame's Quarter railroad ran 
north and south. Close to it was the building which served as store and 
ticket office, also as residence for Mr. Jarvis Sellers, who united in his 
slender personality the several offices of storekeeper, ticket, and baggage 
agent. 

The Brandywine & Dame's Quarter railroad made two trips daily. 
It was supposed to pass Sellers’ about nine o’clock in the morning ; it was 
frequently later, as passengers had a habit of sending word over night that 
they expected to travel to the city on the following day and might possibly 
be a little behind time and would be much obliged if the conductor would 
wait a few minutes. The conductor,who was a down countryman, invari- 
ably waited. Taking into consideration this tarrying for fares and stop- 
ping for friends at cross-roads, there was no need to hurry in order to catch 
the train. The return trip in the afternoon was an affair of even greater 
leisure. Any time between four and six the train was to be expected. 

There were two or three ramshackle carts and buggies tied in the bushes ; 
their owners lounged in the porch. They discussed county politics or 
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personal matters and looked anxiously up the narrow perspective formed 
by the gleaming rails. 

They had assembled to witness the advent of the new owner of Foggy 
Bottom. 

At half-past five the wheezy little locomotive switched off upon a sid- 
ing a freight car ; it contained in one compartment two horses in good 
condition, a yoke of oxen, and a number of sheep. From the other came 
a heterogeneous collection : a feather bed ina patchwork quilt, three young 
pigs, a lot of dilapidated household furniture, two cows, a mongrel cur 
with predominant evidence of bulldog blood, a churn, an ironing board, 
tubs, a lamb with a broken leg, an old box of remote German ancestry, 
covered with hide and studded with brass-headed nails, dishes, coops of 
chickens, ploughs, harrows, spades, hoes, shovels, some ducks, some geese, 
and a girl. 

The owner stepped from a passenger coach, followed by a little, thin 
old woman. She was very careful of her decent stuff frock which she lifted 
high from contact with the ground. She wore a big bonnet of black straw, 
with purple flowers on the top; there was a border of gauze within it, and 
next to her small, wrinkled face the white muslin border of a cap. Her 
cotton gloves were too large for her hands, and her flat, broad shoes too 
large for her feet. She carried an ancient, faded umbrella and a hymn- 
book tied in a bandana kerchief. 

She looked as if she had expected to find the group upon the platform 
waiting for her, nodded her head, and said decidedly : 

‘‘There, now, Jonathan Clewes, I reckon yo’ see agzz what I say I'll 
stick to. I ain't one o’ the kind to go nowheres less’n I can go decent. I 
said I wouldn't come along with the critters an’ I didn’t. Pigs an’ people 
both in one place! I ain't been used to it.” 

‘+All right—all right,” he said hastily. 

‘* An’ Dolceiner—she’s a fool—that’s what Dolceiner is ; an’ I hope I'll 
live to see the day she'll acknowledge the truth o’ my words.” 

She turned her attention to Jarvis Sellers who came forward to offer a 
neighborly welcome and any advice which, from his official position, he 
felt eminently fitted to bestow. Jonathan Clewes, in a leisurely fashion, 
proceeded to harness the oxen to the cart and to pile the household effects 
upon it, with the feather bed in its gay patchwork quilt on top. 

Dolceiner got her herd of cattle and her fowls together in the wide, 
red space in front of the station ; geese stretched their necks, beat their 
wings and screamed ; cows began to bite the sweet, short grass that grew 
in rank, irregular patches about the wayside. 

Nature had molded Dolceiner grandly. In the immaturity of youth, 
her purpose was apparent ; she was tall and straight and strong ; her chest 
was deep, her shoulders broad. Nature intended her for a rosy blonde ; 
sun, rain, and wind ordained otherwise and tanned the tints of her face 
darkly ; rich blood throbbed in her cheeks, her throat was soft and white as 
milk. 

Her thick plait of light hair shone in the sun ; eyes and lips had the sim- 
ple, direct expression of a very young child. She went about the work 
with an energy which contrasted strikingly with her father’s leisurely move- 
ments ; she worked as if she found pleasure in the unwomanly employment. 
She was unconscious of the eyes that watched her in bashful or bold 
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The task completed, the whistle shrieked and the train, which had 
stopped long enough to accommodate officers and passengers in the indul- 
gence of a lively curiosity in the late arrivals, went on its way. 

Mr. Jonathan Clewes turned to the interested spectators. He was a 
large man with a good deal of flesh and a healthy color in his face. He 
rubbed his hands, and viewed the loaded wagon with satisfaction. 

‘* Dolceiner certain’y is gettin’ to be right smart o’ help in little things,” 
he said ; ‘‘ an’ I reckon, as it’s a pretty good step across the country, we'd 
as well be gettin’ along.” The little old woman paused in the relation of a 
volume of personal and family history, and made ready to climb into the 
cart. She settled herself comfortably among the feathers, and extended a 
cordial invitation for all present to come real soon and bring their folks, 
for she didn’t see no use of livin’ less’n yo’ could neighbor with somebody ! 

Jonathan Clewes took his seat beside her and picked up the ox-goad. 

Young Sellers ran into the road, and with his best manner held out his 
hand to Dolceiner. 

‘*Can I help yo’ up ?” he said. 

She looked at him questioningly. 

‘« Gentlemen,” said the head of the family, from his point of vantage on 
the cart, ‘I may’s well lay down my principles now as later on. I ain't 
the man to believe ’at women folks ain't got no rights, ner say, ner nothin.’ I 
believe contrariwise. / believe at a woman’s got as much sense as a man, 
although I see by yo’ face ’at you doubt it—some o’ yo’. I believe they 
got aright to ekil privileges—consekently to ekil responsibilities. Dol- 
ceiner—my daughter, gentlemen,” he waved his hand toward her, where 
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she stood looking with frank good fellowship into the men’s faces, ‘‘is been 
raised on them liberal idees, an’ she’s able to do a mess o’ work on the 
farm, about the stables an’ such, an’ saves me no end, ’specially in wet 
weather.” 

‘* Dolceiner’s a fool,” said the little old woman, as she nodded her 
black bonnet over her companion’s shoulder ; ‘‘ that’s what se is, an’ she'll 
live to see the day she'll say so; you mark my words, Dolceiner.” 

‘*An’,” he continued, overlooking the interruption, ‘‘ Dolceiner’s a-goin’ 
to take the critters across the country. She ain’t the girl to shirk responsi- 
bilities, an’ she'll do it as sharp as me or any man in the crowd. Come, 
Dolceiner.” 

He shouted to his oxen ; they twisted their necks beneath the yoke ; 
the cavalcade began to move. 

Dolceiner lifted the hurt lamb and laid it carefully in the wagon ; she 
cracked her long whip above her head with the skill of a practiced team- 
ster. Accompanied by the dog, she walked away through yellow light and 
blue shadow behind her charges. 

Jarvis Sellers stood with his hands in his pockets and looked after her. 
The smirk on his face gave place to an unfeigned astonishment. 

‘* Well, I swan!” he said aloud. 

The other men left their chairs in the porch; they stood in a circle 
around him. 

‘* He— he—” said a big fellow, like a young son of Anak, in disgust ;. 
ain't zo kind of a man.” 

He could find no terms sufficiently strong to express his opinion. 
Dolceiner’s frank glance had unwittingly impressed him. 

Sellers turned and stared him blankly in the face. 

‘* Well, I swan, Buck!” he said again. 

Foggy Bottom lay four miles back from Sellers’. The approach from 
the red county road was over a winding track through a low-lying pas- 
ture: A row of tall cedars stood upon the west, an apple orchard and 
some old cherry trees bordered the lane leading past the stables to the 
house. A hipped roof and a chimney, red and broad, rose above the 
branches ; two small dormer windows looked out over gray shingles with a 
singular expression of watchfulness. Beyond were low, wooded hills with 
a vista toward the west, showing ploughed fields and an indistinct 
horizon. 

In early twilights, morning and evening, a white mist rose and moved 
brooding over the hollow like a living thing. 

The Clewes made a good impression upon a scattered population, more 
eager than the Athenians for something new. Jonathan was fond of air- 
ing his liberal opinions upon the conditicn of women, their rights and 
injustices. He had a facile tongue and a fashion of uttering platitudes as 
if they were axioms. Dolceiner, in the meantime, gave weight to the 
practicality of his theory by dropping corn, harrowing, making a kitchen 
garden, looking after the sheep; miiking and doing generally the work 
usually exacted of an able man. 

She went to meeting in her Sunday frock and a bonnet which, though 
becoming, was nevertheless a trifle behind the style when judged by the 
bonnets worn by other young ladies present. She straightway blossomed 
into an immediate if brief bellehood, and found the fervent admiration at 
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first not unacceptable. Her face, which might have claimed much through 
special favor of feature and expressive evidence of a sweet wholesomeness 
of disposition, owed its strongest attraction to novelty. 

The road through the low-lying pasture lost its greenness by reason of 
the wheels that passed over it, and now-ran like a yellow ribbon among 
the grasses. Saturday evenings after tea saw carts and sulkies and bug- 
gies, farm horses and mules, tied under Jonathan Clewes’ apple trees and 
along his fence, their owners seated decorously in the porch. 

Dolceiner could not be accused of undue vivacity. She smiled gravely 
upon each, and inquired with invariable propriety for the health of the 
family ; after this she made the usual expected remarks upon the weather, 
deprecated the wet spell or the dry season, and then they listened to 
Jarvis Sellers’ talk the rest of the evening. When, toward midnight, the 
gentlemen regretfully took leave in a body, she told them they must come 
again ‘real soon.” 

He was considered a fortunate fellow who secured the privilege of tak- 
ing her to meeting on the following day, or of fetching her home. 

In a multitude of lovers there may be safety. Dolceiner’s number 
grew less ; they returned to their old flames or sought diversion elsewhere. 
Jarvis Sellers and Buck Finny came regularly, following each other so 
closely as to suggest concerted action or constant watchfulness. They 

had been great friends. Seven years’ difference 

‘ in their ages served to impress the younger man 

a) i with a grateful sense of Sellers’ condescension ; he 

f considered Sellers the mould of form. As the 

eee | summer went on and they 

nh saw more of Dolceiner, they 
saw less of each other. 

One morning early, Finny 
met Dolceiner several miles 
trom Foggy Bot- 
tom. She was 
seated in a man’s 
saddle ona mule. 
The mongrel dog, 
which might have 
numvered a col- 
lie among his 
multifarious an- 
cestors, was with 
her. They were 
looking for stray 
sheep. 
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Shadows stretched toward the west ; red light strengthened the color 
of the clay road. 

‘*Good mornin’,” said Dolceiner. 

‘*Mornin’,” said Finny. 

She smiled down upon him ; compelled by her pleasant expression, he 
smiled back. 

‘‘Have yo’ happened to see anything of a half a dozen, or six or eight 
sheep anywheres aroun’ here ?” 

‘‘T see some sheep further up the road about a mile; I don’ jus’ know 
how many; they was eatin’ this way. Ill go back with yo’ an’ look 
‘em up.” 

‘*Yo’ needn't,” said Dolceiner, ‘‘I can find ’em.” 

jus’ as soon.” 

‘* Never mind.” 

She jerked the rein; the mule moved off. 

Finny stood still and looked after her; his tanned, boyish face was 
reddened by a sudden mortification and anger. He called aloud : 

‘‘T bet if it was Jarvis Sellers, yo'd let him go long ” 

‘* What yo’ say?” asked Dolceiner. 

There was a length of sunny road between them ; perhaps she had not 
heard. She waited until he came close to her. The mule stood still with 
that supreme expression of sour disgust pervading him which is the general 
expression of mules. The dog lay down by the road side and regarded 
them dispassionately. 

Finny stood with his hands on his hips and looked up into her placid 
eyes. 

‘‘T said I bet if Jarvis Sellers 'd offer to go long with yo’ to help yo’ 
to find them sheep, yo'd let him go—that’s what I said.” 

‘What makes yo’ talk like that ?” remarked Dolceiner, blandly. The 
color deepened in her cheeks ; she looked over his head as she spoke. 

‘* Well, yo’ would—would n't yo’ ?” 

‘*T do’ know.” 

‘*Look here, yo’ don’ seem like a girl ‘at 'd take comfort in foolin’ a 
feller jus’ for the sake o’ foolin’, specially when he means good an’ honest 
by yo’ like I do. You tell me the truth, ’cause it means a good deal to me. 
If Jarvis Sellers had a met yo’ here at this present time, in this here road, 
an’ he'd a offered to go ‘long with yo’ an’ help yo’ to look up them sheep, 
wouldn't yo’ a let him go long ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Dolceiner. 

He looked at her helplessly ; he regretted the confirmation of his con- 
viction. He drew a deep breath and said : 

knowed it.” 

Big fellow that he was, he felt as if he would like to cry from wounded 
vanity and wounded love. From the spring afternoon when Dolceiner 
had first looked him frankly in the eyes and walked away after her various 
charges, his fancy had followed her; and it was not a roving fancy, but 
inclined by nature to be steadfast, 

She had gone off thinking of Sellers ; his smirk, his bow, the striking 
pattern of his trousers impressed her, since when her interest had 
increased. His seniority—he was seven-and-twenty—she reckoned a virtue. 
Extreme youth, as a rule, has a fine contempt for its like. Buck Finny at 
twenty was in her eyes but a callow creature. 
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‘«That’s all right, then,” he said with affected composure; ‘‘I reckon 
that’s allright. I hope yo’ll’scuse me, Miss Dolceiner, for keepin’ yo’a stan’in’ 
here in the middle of the road—but Jarvis Sellers ain't actin’ square by 
you an’ another young lady ‘at I could mention. I could tell yo’ somethin’ 
‘at ’d open yo’ eyes. If yo’ got time to wait, I could tell yo’ one or two 
things about Jarvis Sellers ‘at ’d open yo’ eyes an’ set yo’ to thinkin’—” 

‘*T ain’t got time,” interrupted the girl, ‘* an’ it don’ seem to me by no 
means ‘at yo’re a actin’ square yo’self. ’Tain’t right to say things behind 
people’s backs. If yo’ know anything about Jarvis Sellers ’at yo’ think I 
ought to’ know an’ it’s right for yo’ to tell, yo’ tell him so to his face before 
me. Yo’ come face to face with him, if yo’ can; but I won't hear nobody 
say things about him when he ain't here to stan’ up for hisself—me bein’ a 
stranger in the neighborhood an’ not knowin’ as much as I might.” 

‘*That’s all right,” repeated Finny. ‘I'll face him. He's got two 
strings to his bow. I'll be at yo’ house next Sat’day evenin’, an’ I'll ask 
him in yo’ presence if he ain’t engaged to his cousin at the Mills, an’ if he 
don’t correspond reg’lar. I'll be there; yo’ see.” 

He could not tell with whom he was more angry, with Sellers or with 
the girl ; or with which he was the more disgusted, Sellers’ peccancy or 
Dolceiner’s championship. Native honesty, inexperience, youth, conspired 
against him. He walked away. 

‘*T'll be there,” he called over his shoulder. 

Some distance down the road he remembered his manners; he lifted 
his hat : 

‘* Bid yo’ good mornin’, Miss Dolceiner.” 

She struck the mule with her heel and went on in search of the sheep. 

Saturday evening she sat in the porch, a wretched judge between 
the two. 

Jarvis Sellers came, self-confident and superior ; Buck Finny, excited 
and angry, controlling himself with difficulty. He began hostilities by 
referring darkly ‘‘to them ’at went around the country talkin’ soft sawder 
to this an’ that an’ the other, when they knowed they was engaged to one 
partic'lar person.” 

He asked Dolceiner her opinion of such. 

‘*T do’ know,” said Dolceiner. 

The two men tossed taunts and innuendos back and forth as if they 
played at ball. Always Sellers had the advantage. He took from his vest- 
pocket a gold ring; as he talked, he rolled it musingly in the palm of 
his hand. 

‘«Tf I was you,” he said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t talk so much all at once. ‘Sides, 
boys ought to behave theyselfs in company, or stay at home.” 

To be called a boy by his former boon companion—to feel the truth of 
the accusation—was unbearable. 

Finny threw off restraint. 

‘«Dare yo’ to say yo’ ain’t engaged to yo’ cousin Mahaly !” 

‘«T ain't,” answered Sellers, leisurely ; ‘‘ Mahaly is at present engaged 
otherwise.” 

Dolceiner looked at Finny severely ; she folded her hands with a feel- 
ing of relief, glad that he was worsted. 

He picked, up his hat from under the bench and stood before her, angry, 
defeated, but still true to his colors. He said: 
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‘«]’m mighty sorry to make all this disturbance, an’ I hope yo’ won't think 
it’s done altogether on my own account. I wish yo’ well, Miss Dolceiner ; 
an’ I tell yo’ for all yo’ don't like to hear it, ’at they ain’t no use for you to 
pin yo’ faith to Jarvis Sellers. He’s had many a new sweetheart in the 
past, an’ he'll have many a more in the future ; an’ so—seein’ my room’s 
better’n my company—I bid you good evenin’, Miss Dolceiner.” 

The soft, thick grass smothered his footsteps; in a little while they 
heard him urging his horse down the lane. 

It was worse for him the next day; Dolceiner came to meeting in 
Sellers’ brand-new buggy. He watched her furtively from a distance, and 
saw upon her large, brown hand the ring with which Sellers had amused 
himself the previous evening. 

It was not long before the neighborhood knew Sellers was keeping steady 
company with Dolceiner Clewes. 

Dolceiner was more than satisfied to have her court reduced to one ; 
she thought she would have been happy so all her life. 

After the novelty of possession wore off, Sellers’ happiness would 
undoubtedly have been promoted by the presence of a few discomfited 
rivals. 

His cousin Mahala came up from the Mills to make a long visit. She 
was vivacious and coarsely handsome, after a popular fashion ; she drew 
around her the circle which had once paid a silent court to Dolceiner, and 
which her experience and facile tongue entertained more acceptably than 
Dolceiner’s shy reserve had been able to do. She gave Jarvis Sellers to 
understand that, as an engaged man, he had lost his advantage, and that 
he must be content with the superior importance of Dolceiner’s regard. 

She said to his mother it was a pity Dolceiner was so big, she was big- 
ger’n some men she knew; she must wear a number five shoe. She said 
may be she’d have better manners when she got older, but she was afraid 
she'd never had much raisin’. Her name was quare—Dolceiner. She 
never knew anybody named Dolceiner. Mr. Clewes said before Dolceiner 
was born her mother used to search the obituary columns of the paper for 
names ; she settled upon Dolceiner because it was uncommon. 

Sellers began to think he had not been so fortunate in cutting the other 
fellows out, after all ; later, he was sure of it. 

Mahala came back from a visit to Foggy Bottom much depressed and 
ill at ease. She sighed and said she wished she'd staid at home—she 
wished she’d never seen some things ’at had met her eyes that day ; but she 
felt she ought to tell her aunt. 

The awful disclosure was that, upon reaching her destination, her 
attention had been attracted by a commotion in the stable yard ; the mem- 
bers of the family, shrieking and flourishing sticks, were gathered around a 
pair of fractious horses in a farm wagon. The saddle horse threatened a 
general demolition with a pair of nimble, forceful heels. Judge of Mahala’s 
outraged feelings when Dolceiner leaped into the saddle and sat astride of 
the animal's back, for all the world like a man !—when, by the aid of her 
leather whip which she used vigorously, she reduced the horses to submis- 
sion and gave them over into her father’s charge. 

Mrs. Sellers said it was terrible ; come to think of it, nobody knew 
anything about the Cleweses. No woman never worked in the fields about 
there—it wasn’t decent for a woman to work in the fields; even the 
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They recurred to the subject regularly at meals ; sighed and shook their 
heads. Mahala said: 

‘*Poor Jarvis! I hope he'll be happy, but—” 

Jarvis was far from happy. He cherished a feeling of resentment 
against Dolceiner for getting him into a scrape. He confided to Mahala 

his opinion that ‘it did n’t 
never do to be in too 
much of a hurry about 
things.” He began to 
linger around Mahala on 
those evenings which he 
had been used to spend 
regularly with Dolceiner, 
especially Saturdays and 
Sundays, when the for- 
mer’s court was most nu- 
merous and there seemed 
from this very fact greater 
reason for his going. Once 
or twice he remained with 
Mahala so long that he 
found it too late to go to 
Dolceiner. 

Dolceiner walked in the 
cedar row a little distance 
from the house and waited 
for him. It was a beauti- 
ful place, fragrant and 
cool and still ; the short, 
fine grass sloped gently to 
the thick stems of the 
trees ; it was as soft to 
her tread as velvet. 

One evening her grand- 
mother found her there 
alone. 

The distant woods lay dim and dark against a dusky cloud, reddish, 
with a rent in it low down above the horizon, through which a gleam of 
the sun showed clear and intense as a flame. 

‘‘ What yo’ doin’ here, Dolceiner, all by yo’'self ?” 

Nothin’.” 

‘* Why ’nt yo'come up to the house an’ set along with the rest of us ?” 

‘*T will in a minute.” 

The flame died out of the cloud as if a hand had taken a gigantic torch 
away. A bird chirped and made a little fluttering noise in the heart of 
the dark cedar. There was the sound of wheels, distant but distinct on 
the stillness. Dolceiner looked toward the long, red road which was 
indicated in the gathering twilight only by a deeper shadow. 

It’s gettin’ late, Dolceiner.” 

‘«’Tain’t late ; the sun goes down early in September.” 

‘‘ It’s gettin’ along to’rds night. They’s a powerful dew a fallin’; yo'll 
get the neurology, an’ then yo'll wish yo’ hadn't.” 
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She waited for an answer that did not come. In the silence she 
regarded critically the winding way through the low-lying pasture ; it 
caught the last reflections from the west. 

She soliloquized aloud : 

‘‘Laws o’ me; it certain’y passes my time how things changes. We 
hadn’t been here no time, not a month, before that road was wore as 
smooth as a bread-board, with the hosses an’ other vehicles ‘at passed 
over it. Spring o’ the year, too. Such a goin’ to an’ fro’, a tearin’ like 
mad to get to the hitchin’ post first, an’ a settin’ around like deef and 
dumb when they got there, I never see, not even in my own time; an’ 
anybody ‘d tell yo' the young men'd come from far an’ near when I was 
young—anybody ‘d tell yo’ that, Dolceiner. Many’s the time I set on the 
porch in a dry spell, an’ see the dust like clouds a rollin’ up over the green. 
An’ now behold that same road—clean growed up with rag weed, an’ pizen 
carrot in the middle of it more’n knee high ; an’ the on'y pair o’ wheels ‘at 
ever passes over it reg'lar sence Buck Finny’s dropped off,is Jarvis Sellerses ; 
an’ he don't seem to come as often as he might, here lately.” 

It took a great deal to disturb Dolceiner's placid serenity and her guile- 
less trust in human nature—especially as represented by Jarvis Sellers. 
When he staid away,she was disappointed, lonely for a while, and straight- 
way began to look forward to his next coming. 

‘* He's been busy,” she said. 

‘* He never was too busy to come before that cousin ’o his’n put in her 
appearance.” 

Dolceiner looked at her in surprise. 

‘*She ain't got nothin’ to do with it. Jarvis don’ think no great things 
o’ Mahaly Stratt, if she is his cousin. I reckon we'd better get along back 
to the house.” 

The following Sunday found them again in the cedar row. It was after 
eight o'clock ; there was a rainy wind blowing from the east. 

‘It's gettin’ late, ain't it, Dolceiner ?” 

‘* Not very.” 

It's pretty near eight o'clock,” with some asperity; ‘‘ yo’ caint say it 
ain't pretty near eight o’clock, Dolceiner.” 

T reckon it is.” 

‘‘T wonder what keeps Jarvis? He’s late, ain't he?” 

‘He had to take the preacher over to Joppa; yo’ know they’re all 
members over to Sellerses—an’ he said mebbe he wouldn't get here as 
early as usual.” 

‘*Hm—so he says. How much longer’s Mahala goin’ to stop ?” 

‘*T do’ know ; long about Thanksgivin’, I dd hear somebody say.” 

They walked up and down in silence for a few turns. Mrs. Clewes 
tied a handkerchief over her head and turned the skirt of her frock up 
around her shoulders ; she was cold, but she would not go in. Occasion- 
ally she stopped to listen and whisper with varying inflections : 

‘‘T hear wheels—that’s him! No.” 

The girl wished she would not. 

‘*T hope he'll come, Dolceiner,” she said, solemnly ; ‘‘ I hope from the 
bottom o’ my heart he'll come ; but it’s late an’ I have my doubts. Not to 
tell yo’ no lies, I don’t believe he wil]. This is jus’ the way it al’ays begins. 
They come late first for a excuse, then later an’ later by degrees, an’ then 
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they stay away altogether. I do’ want to make yo’ feel bad, Dolceiner, 
but you mark my words: it’s a bad sign when they don’t come on Sunday 
nights. My mother used to say ’at if they don’t come on Sunday nights, 
they don’t mean nothin’, an’ it’s so. I noticed it many an’ many’s the 
time.” 

Dolceiner turned abruptly ; her voice trembled when she spoke : 

‘*T reckon we might as well go in ; the wind’s springin’ up cold.” 

Within the week she met Sellers at a bush meeting, and forthwith 
began to comprehend the meaning of unhappiness. Mahala was there 
looking trim and tight, and strikingly decorated with ribbons of many 
colors. She was vulgar and undersized. Dolceiner yielded her an unwill- 
ing admiration, and felt for the first time that her own body took up an 
unwarrantable amount of space in the world. 

She strolled with Sellers away from the gathering to the border of the 
woods. Red and yellow leaves glowed among the green ; shadows fell in 
circles under a sun in the zenith ; a stubble field shone yellow in the light. 

‘«T ‘low to speak to yo’, Dolceiner,” said Sellers, portentously, ‘‘on a 
subjec’’at has give me much oneasiness this las’ two or three weeks o’ day- 
time, an’ sometime o’ nights when I woke up an’ happened to think about 
it;” 

She turned her frank, clear eyes upon him. 

‘*T hope I ain’t done nothin’ to offend yo’, Jarvis.” 

‘*T don’t accuse you altogether, for yo’ ain’t altogether to blame, ner 
yet yo’ ain't altogether blameless ;” the sentence pleased him, he repeated 
it, ‘‘ner yet yo’ ain’t altogether blameless because yo’ ought to a knowed 
better. Ladies in this part o’ the country don’ demean theyselfs with 
workin’ out o’ doors. You are the first to do sucha thing. I don’t sort 
o’ take kindly to hearin’ folks say.’at Jarvis Sellers’ girl can dig potaters 
an’ harry corn like a man. It wouldn't make so much difference if it was 
anybody else’s girl—nobody'd think so much of it. I never was the one 
to think a lot of a woman because she could break in a team o’ balky 
hosses. Women ain't got no business to do anything ‘at a man can do ; 
an’ she oughtn’t to be allowed to do nothia’ ’at a man can't do.” 

She looked out across the field through the quivering September air ; 
her rather slow mentality found it impossible to grasp the subtle distinction. 

‘‘T must say for myself, ‘at if some things had a come to my knowl- 
edge ’at I know now, I'd a hesitated before takin’ the step I done. Sell- 
erses has al'ays held up they heads with the best of ’em. Sellerses could 
al’ays pick an’ choose where they'd a mind to, an’ I been noways behind 
the rest. I could a had my pick o’ any girl in the county an’—” 

‘* What is it yo’ want me to do, Jarvis ?” 

‘‘T want yo’ to stop these here goin’s on ’at everybody’s a laughin’ 
about. I want yo’ to stay in the house where a woman ought to stay an’ 
sew, or do something like that.” 

Dolceiner hung her head and blushed ; she did not know how to sew. 
She loved the tasks which came to her with outdoor life ; beside, she had 
been taught to look upon herself in some degree as superior to other girls, 
in that she could do a man’s work in a man’s way. She had been rather 
proud of her father’s liberal ideas. The extreme of misery seemed to her 
connected with a needle and. thread. Jarvis.caught the guilty expression 
of her face. He said with awful solemnity : 
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**Can I believe my own eyes—is it possible you don’ know how to sew, 
Dolceiner ?” 

‘‘T can learn; gran’mother’ll learn me.’ 

‘* That’s another thing ; less’n a woman learns to sew young they never 
learn a tall ;” he wagged his head judicially. ‘‘They’s many a man’d take 
this fo’ good cause to break a engagement. Fo’ what chance does a man 
stan’ with a wife ‘at don’ know how to sew ? 

‘*’Deed, I can learn—I’ll learn to-morrow,” she said. 

In addition, she promised to achieve such prodigies of housewifely 
effort as was possible only to an inspired creature—to stay in the house 
and to study to improve her manners by contemplating his cousin’s graces. 

‘Is they anything else, Jarvis ?” she asked unwisely. 

‘*Yes ; they is,” he said. He was envious, bitter against her, himself, 
and all the world ; he wanted to be free to establish himself in Mahala’s 
favor. ‘* Yes, they is—you're entirely too big, Dolceiner.” 

She looked at him helplessly. 

‘* You're entirely too big for a woman,” he repeated, with brutal insist- 
ence. 
‘*‘ How can I help it? I never heard o’ anybody makin’ theyself littler 
after they growed up.” 

His stubbly head, of a color that refused classification, reached but to 
her ear; his meager little body was slight, but his soul was slighter. 
There was nothing colossal about him but ignorance and conceit. 

Only a very young girl’s affection, at once loyal, blind and weak, could 
have found him admirable. Dolceiner thought him very beautiful. She 
found Buck Finny’s brawn and muscle ‘‘ too big.” 

A murmur of sound floated out through the woods; it swelled into 
mighty amens and hallelujahs. They went in silence back to the services. 

Dolceiner sat down by her grandmother ; her wretched face attracted 
attention. Some one said she wouldn't be surprised if Dolceiner Clewes’d 
get religion. 

Her grandmother's voice, shrill and cracked, mounted above the rest. 

‘‘ Why 'nt yo’ sing?” she whispered, and poked her sharply with her 
elbow. 

‘‘T do’ want to.” Dolceiner felt as if she could never sing. 

Her grandmother, in a whisper, commanded : 

‘‘ Dolceiner Clewes, I want yo’ to sing an’ to sing out loud. Yo’could 
sing ‘em all down if yo’d a mind to.” 

cant.” 

‘‘ Why caint yo’? Got the toothache ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Dolceiner, and began to cry. 

The following day she took her first lesson in needlework. It all 
seemed vanity and vexation—seams and fells and hems, when raw edges 


would answer every purpose. She pricked her fingers ; the needle was so 


small—her hands so large. She laid them on her knee and looked at 
them critically. With a sense of shame, she hid them under her apron. 
They were large and brown; there was a scar upon the right, but they 
were shapely. Toil had not destroyed their shapeliness ; she could not ap- 
preciate how beautiful they were in their strength. 

She set herself diligently to learn housekeeping—and broke a great 


many dishes. 
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Jarvis came but seldom ; he was always late. O 
One day as she walked along the county road she met Buck Finny. dc 

He spoke with an eagerness to verify prophecy which would have done 

credit to a women. Je 
‘‘O Dolceiner, Dolceiner! I tol’ yo’ so. Jarvis he’s jus’ head over 

heels in love with his cousin Mahala again, an’ she’s a tolin’ him on. 


‘IF IT AIN’T THE TOOTHACHE, WHAT IS IT?”’ 


Yo’ know I tol’ yo’ so; now didn’t I? I know Jarvis like a book; he 
don’ want no girl he can get less’n some other feller wants her. He's got 
to be the bigges’ fish in the pond or they ain't no happiness fo’ Jarvis. An’ 
the way he’s a carryin’ on now about Mahala—everybody says he'd give: 
his eyes fo’ Mahala, ’at he’s on’y waitin’ for a chance to break off with yo’. 
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O Dolceiner, why couldn't yo’ a taken a notion to me instid? I'd lay 
down here in the road an’ let yo’ walk over me if it’d do any good.” 

Dolceiner, already humbled in the dust, would have been happy if 
Jarvis would have deigned to walk over her. She said: 

‘* Yo’ got no right to say things behind his back ; say ’em to his face.” 

She left him standing in the road. He called after her, fervently : 

‘All right, Dolceiner, yo’ remember me. I'll never change—forever 
an’ ever.” 

Shortly after, her grandmother went to spend the day with a neighbor ; 
Jonathan Clewes drove to the registration office. 

The air was soft and sweet ; bare boughs of apple trees rose in softest 
gray against the blue, bluesky. All around the woods shone scarlet and gold 
and russet, with violet spaces between. The grass by the porch was green 
as in April. 

Dolceiner sat on the lowest step; she folded her arms upon her knees 
and laid her head upon them. It surprised her to find how miserable 
one person could make another. She was experiencing the enigmatical 
truth that deepest humiliation is not the consequence of merited punish- 
ment. The sound of wheels, very near, roused her. 

Mrs. Sellers sat erect in Jarvis’ new buggy, holding the reins tightly 
and -far apart. She wore her best frock and her new bonnet; across her 
knees lay the linen lap cover which Mahala had lately worked for her 
cousin ; his initials—J. S., in Turkey red within a wreath—were much in 
evidence. Her face was flushed, her manner determined, but she was ill 
at ease. 
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‘*Good ev'in’—good ev'in’,” she said. ‘‘I was goin’ along this way 
an’ I thought I'd stop by.” 

‘*Yes'm ; good ev'in’,” said Dolceiner. Won’ yo’ ‘light ?” 

She was embarrassed ; Jarvis’ mother was only less of a divinity than 
Jarvis’ self. 


‘‘'Tain’t wo'th while, jus’ now, thank yo’. Yo’ pap well, an’ yo’ gran’- 
mother ? 

‘*Yes'm, they're tol’able. Gran’mother she’s gone over to Broomses 
to help Miss Broom put down some pickles. Yo’ better come in ; I’m ’spect- 
in’ her along any time now.” 

‘* No, I reckon not ; ‘tain’t hardly wo'th while.” 

The brindle dog came out of his hut and lazily inspected the buggy 
wheels; a little gray hen made a great noise in the stillness, scat- 
tering a heap of brown, dry leaves which had been raked into a neat pile. 

Dolceiner shaded her eyes with her hand and peered over the fields in 

the direction of their neighbors. 
_ Mrs. Sellers gathered the reins in one hand and put the whip in the 
socket ; she took from her pocket a purse, a handkerchief, a spectacle case, 
and a yellow envelope. She cleared her throat several times before she 
spoke. She said: 

‘*Fact is, Miss Dolceiner, I’m come on a little business ; Jarvis, he’d 
a come hisself but he was busy with one thing an’ another, so ’at he don’t 
have much time to go ‘roun’ like he used to; an’ then this ‘lectioneerin’ an’ 
all. I wouldn't be su'prised if they'd want him to run fo’ somethin’ before 
long—so I said I didn’t mind if I come for him. He says ‘at yo’ got some 
little article ’at belongs to him—leastwise he wants it back again—an’ if 
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yo’d jus’ as soon he'd be ’bliged if yo'd send it along by me. But yo'd bet- 
ter read what Jarvis says hisself.” 

She gave her the yellow envelope. 

Dolceiner fetched the scissors and carefully cut one end. The letter 
began, ‘‘ Miss Dolceiner Clewes, Dear Miss,” and closed ‘* Your humble, 
obedient servant.” 

She folded the letter and returned it to its case; her lips parted in a 
ghastly smile. 

Mrs. Sellers leaned over and held out her hand; it was a red, thick 
hand, the creases in the curved palm described a perfect W. Dolceiner 
noted this dumbly as she took the ring which was a little tight, from her 
finger ; she laid it, warm and shining, in the outstretched hand. 

Mrs. Sellers tied it in the corner of her handkerchief which she put 
well down in her pocket with the other things on top of it. 

‘*T reckon it'll be safe there,” she said, and found a difficulty in making 
further remarks. 

Finally, she said: 

‘*Sorry I mus’ be goin’, but the ev’in’s is gettin’ short ; ain't got time 
to turn roun’ before sun-down. Good-bye ; I’m 'bliged to yo’, and Jarvis'll 
be, too.” 

‘* Good-bye,” said Dolceiner. 

She backed her horse off the small green plot before the porch. Down 
by the stable bars she stopped and looked back over the side of the buggy. 

Dolceiner ran to her and stood by the wheel ; she half hoped she was 
about to offer her the ring again. 

‘‘T hope, Miss Dolceiner, ’at yo’ don’t feel noways put out about this. 
I’m a actin’ for the best. Everything happens fo’ the best, if folks'll on'y 
look at it right. An’ I hope yo’ won't be hard on Jarvis ; Jarvis certain'y 
did think a heap o’ yo’”, oxce. Yo’ know, Miss Dolceiner, he’s my on’y one, 
an’ I’m anxious about his settlement in life. Everybody to his fancy, of 
cou'se ; but it didn’t seem jus’ right ’at he should marry a girl ‘at worked 
out in the fields, him raised like he was. An’ then he al’ays had a hank- 
erin’ after his cousin Mahaly, though seemed like he couldn’t never make 
up his mind to nothin’ definite until this summer when Bob Raikes from 
down at the Mills thought he was havin’ things all his own way. An’ | 
hope yo’ an’ yo’ gran’mother won't let this make no difference in our neigh- 
borly feelin’s. I al’ays did hate to fall out with neighbors, an’ I'm sure 
we'll be jus’ as glad to see yo’ at our house as ever.” 

Dolceiner saw her grandmother coming across the field ; she hid her- 
self in the stable loft. She did not think about anything, only looked 
stupidly at the white mark the ring had left on her finger. 

Later, she heard her grandmother singing as she took down the clothes 
from the line: 

‘«Eternal miso-ree or woe—ree or woe—ree or woe, 
Eternal miso-ree or woe mus’ then yo’ po’tion be.” 

She sang it repeatedly. By and by she went away in the direction of 
the woods. 

Dolceiner sat quite still until the cows came lowing to the bars, when 
she rose mechanically and made preparations for the milking. 

She came up from the stable yard with lagging step and paused on 
the threshold of the kitchen. There was no one in sight—no sound. A 
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broad band of yellow light streamed through the west window ; motes in it 
looked like shifting gold dust. She put her buckets on the floor and drew 
a chair to the table, sat down and hid her face in her arm. She wished 
she might sit there forever—that she never need open her eyes upon sun- 
shine, trees, and blue sky again. That partial stupor would be compara- 
tive happiness. 

Her grandmother came in from the garden ; she had gathered a lot of 
herbs and tied them into separate bunches—catnip, pennyroyal, boneset, 
bergamot, and yarrow. 

‘‘Such a tramp as I’ve had,” she began. 

At the sight of the abandoned figure bent over the table, her keen 
little face took on a expression of deepest concern. 

‘*Got the toothache, Dolceiner ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘*Ain’t got a pain in yo’ back, I reckon!” 

She made a faint sound indicative of dissent. 

‘‘Mebbe yo’ victuals ain’t agreed with yo’, though goodness knows yo’ 
don't eat enough to hurt nobody. I’m goin’ to make yo’ a bowl o’ balm 
tea, about a quart, an’ you've got to drink it. Yo’ hear me, Dolceiner ?” 

‘* Yes'm.” 

The old woman hung her herbs above the fire-place ; she stripped a 
handful of brown balm leaves from their stems and put them to steep in 
a yellow bowl. She stood by the table and looked down on Dolceiner, 
pressing her knotty little hands hard upon the wood. 

‘* Look here, Dolceiner, I want yo’ to set straight up an’ tell me what’s 
wrong with yo’. If it ain’t the toothache, what is it? I want to know.” 

‘*O, it ain’t nothin’ wrong with me.” 

‘* Don’ tell me that, when I see yo’ a settin’ here before my very eyes, 
with supper to get an’ both milk buckets in the floor an’ that rogue of a 
houn’ dog with his nose in’m! Dolceiner,is anything wrong with you an’ 
Jarvis ? 

Dolceiner’s left hand grasped her frock hard. 

‘* Yes,” she said. 

‘‘He don’ come roun’ no more. Jonathan was a sayin’ ’at he has n't 
been over here for I do’ know how many Sundays. That's a bad sign, 
virl, when they don’ come Sunday nights. If they don’ come Sunday 
nights they don’t mean nothin’. I know that to be a fac’. If that’s what's 
wrong, Dolceiner, balm wont do yo’ no good. I might jus’ as well take it 
myself. Why'nt yo’ tell me it was Jarvis before I went to work an’ 
steeped all that tea?” 

Dolceiner sat up and pushed her hair back from her forehead. There 
was a shamed, humiliated expression on her face; it was flushed and her 
mouth was tremulous. 

‘‘Gran'mother,” she said, ‘‘am I different from other girls?” 

‘*No,on'y han’somer ; yo’ take some after me when I was young—on’y 
I wasn’t none so tall.” 

‘‘T don’ mean that way. Is it a shame to work out in the fields? Is 
ita shame for me to haul hay an’ plant corn an’ harry an’ tend the cows 
when father don’t ?” 

‘*©O, Lor’—Lor’—Lor’!” cried the old woman; ‘‘ it’s come at last. I 
al’ays said it’d come at last, an’ it’s come.” 
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‘*Ts they any shame in it ?” persisted the girl. 

‘It’s a burnin’ shame !” 

The blood deepened in her cheeks; she hid her face again in her arm. 

‘¢Tt’s worse’n a burnin’ shame. You been cheated, child; you been 
deceived. You ain't had no raisin’ fit fora woman. All this talk ain't 
wo'th a row o’ pins. You ain't nothin’ but a woman, honey, an’ doin’ a 
man’s work won't make nothin’ else out o’ yo’! It might a spoilt yo’ for 
bein’ the right kind of a woman, but yo’ won't be no more of a man on 
that account. Jonathan Clewes is lazy ; he raised yo’ this way for his own 
convenience, to save his own lazy bones. What is they in mindin’ sheep 
an’ tendin’ cows an’ workin’ out for a woman? Yo’ missed a heap o’ 
pleasure ; yo’ don’ know the satisfaction of a good comfortable rockin’ 
chair an’ a piece o’ muslin with a ‘* between” needle, an’ a long mornin’ all 
to yo’self—the men all out o’ the way. I don’ believe yo’ ever darned a 
stockin’ in yo’ life, Dolceiner, an’ as for knittin-—! An’ Jonathan, he says 
he’s a raisin’ yo’ to be independent, so’s yo’ can take yo’ own part 
in the world and not have to take odds offfn no man. Don’ yo’ believe in 
that nonsense, Dolceiner; that’s what men’s for, to make homes for 
women. An’ him talkin’ to yo’ about politics an’ votin an’ the 
like. What does women care about politics long’s they husband's 
side wins ; that’s women’s politics. Yo’ been sinned against, Dolceiner,” 
sinking her voice to a horrified whisper, ‘‘an’ I wouldn't be su'prised if 
yo'd die a old maid ; though it won't be no fault o’ yourn, poor child!” 

‘« That’s what she said about workin’ out.” 

Who said ?” 

‘* Jarvis’ mother.” 

She gave an account of her visit. 

Straightway Mrs. Clewes put on her bonnet and started off in the twi- 
light across the pasture, to inform that lady of her unbiased opinion of 
her, her son, and her niece Mahala. 

Dolceiner lived in the despair of a fruitless expectation. She per- 
sisted in fathoming the depths of womanly enjoyment as represented by a 
rocking chair, a ‘‘between” needle, and a piece of muslin ; and she demol- 
ished much crockery in an effort to learn housekeeping. Her unquestion- 
ing obedience to her father gave place to a bitter resentment ; she laid 
upon him the responsibility of her unhappiness. If she had only been 
like other girls ; if she had been raised to sew and knit and darn, to bake 
and boil! She poured out the vials of her wrath upon him. 

He assumed the part of the injured parent, and said after he'd devoted 
his entire life to her an’ to givin’ her a raisin’ ’at a son might be proud of, 
she was showin’ her gratitude by worritin his gray hairs into the grave! 
He told her, moreover, that she'd have a many things to think about 
when he was dead an’ gone, an’ what'd she do then ? 

In a fit of rebellion, she won her old, free life back. She threw her 
thimble in the fire and lost her needle. She was glad to be again among 
the sheep and cows and horses ; they had suffered during her absence— 
while she was endeavoring to acquire womanly graces. 

She would not go to meeting, but kept closely at home. Mrs. Clewes 
appealed to her pride : 

‘« Laws o’ me, child! I’d have more sperrit. I'd let him see’at I didn't 
want him.” 
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‘*But I do,” returned the literal Dolceiner. 

‘‘T'd let him see ’at I could have plenty o’ beaux for the havin’; ’at I 
wasn't dependin’ on him to no extent.” 

‘*T do’ want nobody else,” she said. 

The neighborhood accepted Jarvis Sellers’ explanation; he said 
he saw plainly he had made a mistake ; that although Dolceiner might 
abstain from her degrading labor in the future, the most ardent intention 
could not undo the past; and the remembrance of her unwomanly pro- 
ceedings would prove a blot upon its ’scutcheon which the house of Sellers 
could not tolerate with equanimity. And he paid fervent court to Mahala. 

Dolceiner saw him once during the winter, which was long and bitterly 
cold. Snow lay over the empty fields ; except for a narrow track, roads 
were choked with drifts. There was neither sight nor sound of running 
water; the incipient river that flowed not far from Foggy Bottom was 
frozen over; people crossed it in sleighs for the sake of novelty and a 
spice of danger ; the ice was full of air holes. 

Distant woodland looked like a blue, soft cloud against a horizon 
tinged dimly with blue. Near by, trees rose blackly from the snow and 
imprinted themselves upon a soft sky. 

Dolceiner came moodily along the river road. She had been to the 
store ; her basket hung heavily on her arm. 

A voice shouted in the stillness : 

‘Help! help! 

The tone was familiar. Out on the snow-covered surface something 
dark seemed to be moving. She comprehended at once that a man had 
gone down through one of the air holes, and was keeping himself afloat in 
his icy bath by clinging to the broken edges. 

She felt her way cautiously over the ice. Jarvis Sellers’ terrified eyes 
appealed to her. 

‘For God's sake, Dolceiner, I'll—T'll take it all back.” 

He had dipped the sleeve of his left arm in water and laid it out upon 
the ice, to which, in the bitter air, it had frozen firmly, forming a partial 
support. 

An ominous sound came from the uncertain surface. Dolceiner laid 
herself upon it and stretched out her strong, large hands—unconsciously 
there drifted across her mind remembrance of an occasion when their size 
and strength had been cause of reproach—and drew him, wretched, drip- 
ping, half frozen, out upon the snow. She guided him carefully where 
the footing was surest, gave him her shawl, and left him. 

He called after her between chattering teeth : 

‘‘T'll stick to what I said, Dolceiner ; yo’ done me a good turn an’ I'll 
take it all back if yo’ say so.” 

Her nature was placid, not easily angered ; about middle age it would 
be phlegmatic. She felt now as ifa flame had suddenly kindled within her. 

She ran back and stood before him, speechless for an instant ; then : 

‘*]—I— want to tell yo’ how much I natu'ly ate an’ despise yo’,” 
she said. 

In the spring Buck Finny came to bid her good-bye. A piece of 
good fortune had fallen to him ; he was about to take up his residence in 
the northern part of the State with a bachelor uncle who was profitably . 
engaged in fattening beeves for market. 
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There were lambs with the sheep in the low-lying pasture, the grass 
was green ; apple and cherry trees were crowded with bloom. Buck Finny 
found Dolceiner and the brindle dog beneath them. The bitterness 
had gone from her face ; she smiled when she saw him. 

‘* Dolceiner,” he said, ‘‘ I’m come to bid you farewell, but not for good. 
I got no intentions o’ givin’ yo’ up, an’ I believe yo'll take a shine to me 
yet, Dolceiner. _No—don't yo’ say yo’ won't. This thing’s goin’ to come 
out all right. I’m a better man’n Jarvis, although I didn’t think so once 
no more’n you did. It'd saved us no end o’ trouble, if we'd knowed then 
what we know now ; an’ I certain’y do love yo’ true, an’ it ain’t my way to 
change.” 

She blushed and hung her head ; she said: 

‘«’Tain’t no use, Mr. Finny; although I’m 'bliged to you all the same.” 

He continued as if she had not spoken, in a high-handed way which 
dimly impressed her with the conviction that the affair was settled : 

‘‘In June I'll be back for yo’ answer. Yo’'re goin’ to say yes, Dolceiner.’ 

‘*No,” she said solemnly, loth to relinquish her faith in her own inten- 
tion, ‘‘no, Mr. Finny, as I said before, I’m ’bliged to yo’ jus’ the same, an’ 
it ain’t because I got any sneakin’ notion left for Jarvis. I don’t even feel 
mad about him an’ his mother an’ his cousin Mahaly no more; but—I 
don’t allow ’at I'll ever have anything more to say to you or any other man, 
never, than jus’ at present ; an’ so, if yo’ come, yo’ come at yo’ own resk 
an’ at no biddin’ o’ mine.” 

She was so young that she wished to believe that so frail a thing as a 
human heart could remain immutable in the midst of mutability, and that 
she must bear the cross of an unworthy love her life long. 

‘‘Tll be here in June, Dolceiner, an’ I'll take all the resk.” 

He went whistling across the pasture; he was tall and strong; she 
could read his hopeful confidence in his bearing. 

As she turned to go back to the house, quite unwittingly she found 
herself, after all, reckoning how long it would be until June came. 


S. Elgar Benet. 
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GOMMENT AND GRITICISM. 


The Singer +‘‘This is the age of Brass! 
. Sentiment is dead, and sim- 

 plicity is turned into a scorn 
and a hissing,” moan the pessimists, as 
they turn their backs upon the sun and 
draw the mantle of despair over their 
faces. 

‘This is the age of Realism! Give us 
the commonplace inanity of eventless 
lives that drag through their dull, conven- 
tional round in the treadmill of the city, 
or the reeking foulness that steams up 
from its slums and cesspools,” cry the 
realists, as they burn sleepy incense be- 
fore the shrine of Howells, or grovel ina 
shameful abasement at the feet of Emile 
Zola. 

Go to! ye imagine a vain thing. God 
be praised, there are yet souls that find a 
pure delight in the dew of the morning— 
optimists who find somewhat to praise 
and to love and to pity in the homely 
joys and sorrows that sounded chords of 
grief or gladness in the hearts of a sim- 
pler, sweeter day, realists who find 
Nature not in the dry, dead wood and 
straw-stuffed birds that the one boasted 
school presents, nor in the livid and poi- 
sonous fungus that the other holds up to 
our offended nostrils; but rather in the 
healthy, teeming life of the woods and 
fields, —in the matin song of love-inspired 
larks, piercing the crystal vapor of the 
spring heavens; in the busy hum of bees ; 
in the weird, clanging call of northward- 
sailing wild geese; in the tender green 


loveliness of springtime, the gold of har- 
vest, the gorgeousness of October, and 
the white shroud of winter. 


Note—Brief comments on timeiy topies of social, economic or non-partisan political questions, as well 
as criticism of current literature, art and science are desired for this department.--EDITOR. 


James Whitcomb Riley has found a 
spot unhardened by ‘‘ the gold and silver’s 
dreary clashing with man’s metallic heart’’ 
—one chord that rings true music to the 
touch of Nature, instead of the jangling 
discord wrung from sweet bells by a 
morbid and fevered civilization. He is 
doing for the farmer of the Indiana corn- 
fields much the same that Robert Burns 
has done forthe Scottish peasant. True, 
the latter possessed the advantage of a 
background in which every crag and linn 
and brae was haunted by the spirit of by- 
gone glories, and the genius of romance 
and poetry hovered in every mist wreath 
about its rugged fells and shadowy glens; 
but the same world-wide human interest 
lives in Riley’s rough-drawn but marvel- 
ously true pictures of the farmer’s field 
and fireside, that charm us almost to 
tears of sympathy in the ‘‘ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night.” 

‘The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new;” and when our rapidly 
changing civilization and the encroaching 
march o' cities shall have merged ‘‘ the 
picturesque of man and man” into one 
commonplace type, the genius of the 
Hoosier poet will tenderly recall for us 
the dear, rude scenes and figures of a 
plainer, and, perchance, a happier day. 
Many a boy has left the cornfields, with 
ruddy face and springing footsteps turned 
cityward, to find his dreams of fame and 
fortune fade away into monotonous 
drudgery in some dim gas lit office, where 
he mourns helplessly over the sorrowful 
exchange he has made — health, liberty, 
innocence and the blessed sunlight, to 
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“ Bide aye ben 
Scrabbling o’er the parchment pages wi’ a 
Weary, weary pen, 
Gazing through the langstane windows, at a 
narrow strip o’ sky, 
Like a laverock in a withy cage, till I pine 
away and die.” 

In him, and such as he, the fountains 
of memory are stirred to their profoundest 
depths by a happy echo of half.forgotten 
things like ‘When the Frost is on the 
Punkin.” - It recalls the brown shocks 
shining in the sunlight, and the crows 
cawing faintly from the far blue woods; 
the myriad crickets chirping in the dry 
grass, and the autumn world bathed in a 
mysterious purple haze. A thousand 
familiar scenes of long ago crowd to the 
mind with each grotesque, yet true and 
tender line. The low-ceiled kitchen with 
black rafters bearing their harvest of red 
peppers and dried herbs; the wide wood 
fire casting a fitful glare over the group 
of children clustered about it, with apples 
sput ering, and chestnuts and popcorn 
crackling on the hearth. The odor of 
the brown earth upturned by the plow in 
springtime is in it—the lazy home-coming 
of cows in the summer twilight ; the tinkle 
of bells; the far-off, melodious whooping 
of the ploughboy; the fleeting waves of 
light and shadow on the wheat field. It 
is the poetry of familiar and unnoticed 
things—of things so common that we 
never know, until thus reminded, how 
dear they are to us. Riley possesses a 
unique gift. In his poetry the pathetic 
and the grotesque are so blended that to 
differently constituted minds either may 
predominate. 

For pure grotesquery I can recall noth- 
ing that excels the wonderful ‘‘ Lines on 
Hearing a Cow Bawl,” which profess to 
have been ‘‘ written in a fit of deep de- 
jection.” In this amazing poem—-the 
solemnity of which is indescribably funny 
—-two words are gravely coined with an 
audacity and appropriateness that is 
admirable : 

‘* The chickens, roosting o’er him on the beam, 
Uplift their drowsy heads in cootered awe.” 

And again :— 

“The gung-oigh of the pump is strangely 
stilled.” 

I defy any combination of letters to 
more accurately represent the sounds 
intended to be described. 

Perhaps more than in any other of his 
poems this strange mingling of comedy 
and pathos is found in the one entitled 
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‘¢ His First Womern.” Upon acursory 
reading it appears almost purely a piece 
of quaint grotesque. -A moment’s thought 
and a second perusal brings out so much 
of homely sadness that the same line 
which provoked a smile at the first glance 
may win a tear atthe second. It draws, 
in a score of rude lines, three characters 
as life-like as pen has ever limned. The 
patient, peaceful, cow-like ‘‘ First Wo- 
mern,” drudging her uncomplaining life 
away in the ignoble toil of the farm-house 
and the fields; the dull and selfish hus- 
band, with all his faculties tied down and 
deadened by his sordid life, capable only 
in a vague, half-animal fashion of under- 
standing the sadness he feels as he looks 
across the field to the grave ‘‘ down yon- 
der by the lower medder fence,”’ where 
she lies among the grazing cows, and 
contrasts her humble virtues with the 
sharp tongue and shrewish temper of the 
“Other’n.” 
‘An’ when I look acrost there,—say it’s when 
the clover’s ripe.— 
An’ I'm settin’ on the porch here, in the evenin’, 
with my pipe, 
An’ the Other'n hollers ‘ Henry !’—why, they 
ain’t no sadder thing 
Than to think of my first womern, an’ her fun- 
eral las’ spring 
Was a year ago. 


Harry Ball. 


‘*The First «‘The First Lady in the 
Land” is a popularand oft 

met-with phrase in the 
newspaper and periodical,and we are con- 
strained to ask ‘‘ who 1s she?” 

In this ‘‘land of the free and 
home of the brave;” the land that 
holds ‘‘democracy” for its watch- 
word, and flaunts the boasted _ prin- 
ciple that all men are born free and 
equal; the land that with its emblematic 
‘‘Stars and Stripes” unfurled from 
thousands of statues and masts and 
domes, is just now hallooing to all 
nations to come over and see what the 
hated peasantry of four hundred years 
ago has done to establish the ‘‘ govern- 
ment of the common people by the 
people”—in sucha land, amid sucha 
people, who is the first lady? 

Our day is one of liberal education 
and generous privileges to the American 
woman. Every avenue to the profes- 
sions and callings of men is open to her, 
and she has but to choose her way. The 


girl in the log cabin of the Cordilleras, 
and the miss in the brownstone mansion 
of Fifth Avenue have equal opportunities 
to pass through halls of learning into the 
fields of active life, and meeting here, 
money nor descent has any power to 
overbalance the scales in the favor of the 
one. 

There is no instance in which the 
accomplishments bought with money 
ever outweigned those bought with intel- 
lectuality, or the birthright of nobility of 
character. No woman ever claimed 
superiority in social standing over 
Margaret Fuller, the ‘Transcendentalist 
in poverty as in philosophy. No be- 
decked and beglittered beile of Wall 
Street speculation would outrank such 
women as Louisa M. Alcott, or Grace 
Greenwood, or Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
or Harriet Beecher Stowe And where 
is the petted darling of society’s gods 
that shall live in the world’s heart so 
long as Ann Hazeltine Judson with her 
India-tanned face, or Francis Willard 
with her limitless work, or the Cary sis- 
ters ‘‘ from their rude farm house in the 
West,” or Harriet Hosmer, chisel in 
hand, or Helen Hunt Jackson, sleeping 
alone among the mountains of the sav- 
ages she loved ? 

If there is any aristocracy in America, 
itis where equal worth shall equal merit 
bring. The poet sets forth our royalty 
when he says: 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 

not breath ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heart throbs. He 
most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, act the 
best.’ 


The age of nobility of birth and of 
money is gone. . It was passing when 
the Pilgrim Fathers ‘‘ moored their bark 
on a wild New England shore ;”’ it had 
passed forever when the Adamses and 
Jeffersons and Jays and Hancocks and 
Carrolls of Carrollton had put their 
names to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and thundered it out on the world 
from the old State house at Philadelphia. 
The ‘* Liberty Bell,” about which we 
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make such a clamor, that day rung more 
than the ‘‘Fathers” knew. It rang 
changes for old things and old customs. 
In the struggle that followed, action was 
the test of manhood and womanhood, 
and action was the standard by which 
all were measured. It would be difficult 
to say who was first among all those 
heroic women who molded bullets, and 
stood around the white cots of the hos- 
pital, and kept the home, and cheered 
the soldier; and ina later and better 
day, when the sun of the new civilization 
is in the zenith of its glory, when 
women stand on the pedestal of the 
world’s fairest hope and its highest ambi- 
tion, it is still more difficult to point to 
one as the first lady in the land. 

There is none. There can be none, 
while your mother and my mother and 
the world’s mother lives. While the 
wives and daughters of millions of 
men stand sponsor in millions of homes 
for the purity and the peace of the altar 
and the hearth ; while these women rock 
the cradle of patriotism, in which lie the 
statesman, the philosopher, the poet, the 
preacher, the digger, and the toiler—the 
free men of creation—there can be none 
first. 

And still, if any, not she whom 
chance or circumstance may have placed 
in conspicuous positions; not she who 
thinks lightly of the vices of social folly; 
not she whose virtues and graces of 
soul are hidden ’neath the laces of 
fashion; but rather, she who guides a 
life, or guards a principle, or holds a 
truth, or shares.a faith, or lifts a cross, 
or bears a burden, or shapes a destiny, 
or lights a pathway, or shelters a wand- 
erer, or shields a weak one, or pities an 
erring. It is she who makes a home, or 
rears a temple, or brightens a hut, or 
beautifies a waste, or sweeps a cabin, or 
endows a school, or helps the world, or 
points to heaven. She is first who serves 
her fellow men best. And her fellow men 
shall revere her and crown her with the 
highest title of dignity and honor—a 
Christian woman. 

Eugenta Parham. 
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SOUTHERN FICTION. 


Only a few years ago there was much 
disposition on the part of Southern 
writers to complain that they were not 
duly appreciated by Eastern critics and 
readers. A very similar complaint, we 
know by tradition, was preferred a gener- 
ation earlier by all American writers 
regarding their treatment by our trans- 
atlantic kinsmen. 

In both cases the complaint was to 
some extent a just one, and grew, doubt- 
less, vut of that mixture of jealousy and 
incredulity which forbids people living 
in more favored communities to concede 
that any good can come out of Naza- 
reth, or that utterances worth the listen- 
ing to can emanate from the ‘ back pre- 
cincts.”’ 

But however well-founded the feeling 
may have been at one time, it is not so 
now. Southern writers, especially wri- 
ters of fiction, now receive recognition 
from the Eastern magazines and publish- 
ers as readily as do any others—recogni- 
tion we believe equally as well merited, 
and certainly as cordial, as that bestowed 
on the Eastern writers themselves. 

There is no reason why this should 
not be so—no reason why writers born, 
reared and formed in the South, should 
not excel in this domain of literature. 

They find at home, and constant- 
ly about them and under their observa- 
tion all the conditions and materials of 
romance; nearly every suggestion and 
incentive which should stimulate its pro- 
duction in the best and most attractive 
formsare presented them in such palpable 
fashion that they can not be overlooked. 


Indeed the very aspect of the country is 
in itself an inducement to story-telling. 
That which may be truly said of the 
natural scenery of America generally, 
namely, that its variety and contrasts are 
suggestive of action and incident, and 
seem adapted to dramatic illustration, 
is especially appropriate of Southern 
scenery. 

The varied landscape of this region, 
in which the wildest and most beautiful 
features are in close proximity—the ever 
changing panorama of hill and valley; 
forest and savannah ; pleasant fields and 
meadows, and somber, tangled jungles ; 
prairies bright with flowers, dark swamps 
crowded with huge trees and noxious 
undergrowth where nameless dangers 
may be lurking ; mountains, green to their 
summits with foliage or gray with gigan- 
tic rocks, at whose feet flow the gleam- 
ing rivers—all this appeals strongly to the 
imagination, and a vivid and sympathetic 
imagination is tempted to tenant such 
scenes with inhabitants whose characters 
would seem to reflect their surroundings, 
and make for them a fitting history. 

If the poets of the South, feeling the 
charm which the scenic beauty of their 
land inspires, have, perhaps, dedicated 
too large a measure of their verse to its 
description, it is hard to chide them. 
But her novelists, while keenly sensible 
of all this grandeur and loveliness, have 
used it judiciously ; they have been aided 
by such influences very greatly in the 
portrayal of the more ardent emotions, 
and in depicting modes of life and phases 
of humanity which may be accredited as 
discoveries of their own and _ peculiarly 
their property. 
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The South, too, is not so far removed 
from the pioneer period, and its many 
legends. ‘The Civil War was fought out 
on her soil. The great battles, the pict- 
turesque incidents, the passionate events 
of the mighty struggle occurred there, 
and were witnessed by her people. 
These memories not only leave their im- 
press on the Southern character, but they 
furnish much matter out of which ro- 
mance can be evoked. ‘The more vehe- 
ment and impetuous spirit, which the 
Southern man derives from the three or 
four generations that immediately preced- 
ed his own, is conducive to the sentiment 
which delights in the creations of ro- 
mance. 

Moreover, the striking contrasts which 
have always been exhibited in many of 
the Southern States, not only racial but 
between the different classes of popula- 
tion, have afforded opportunity for un- 
usually effective character sketching and 
wide range and play of dramatic action. 
In South Carolina and Georgia the differ- 
ence, in ante-bellum days, between the 
wealthier planters and the smaller land- 
holders was quite marked; and the differ- 


ence between the people of the Gulf and 
the border States, in manners, customs, 
and more essential characteristics was 
readily discernible to an observer ac- 


quainted with them all. Virginia had a 
type and style of her own. Nevertheless, 
although unlike each other in some re- 
spects, all were distinctively Southern. 

Of course, in localities where the 
American of Anglo-Saxon descent was 
mingled with the native of French or 
Spanish extraction—as in Louisiana and 
some parts of Arkansas and Missouri— 
the contrast was yet more conspicuous. 

Of the racial differences, that between 
the white man and the Indian still linger- 
ing in certain sections of the South, ina 
condition of semi-barbarism, and that be- 
tween the white manand the ubiquitous 
darky—it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
Good use has been made of this material 
already, and will be made for a long time 
to come. 

We are inclined to believe, also, that 
the faculty of narration, the gift of story- 
telling, flourishes with peculiar excellence 
in our Southern climate. To be sure it 
is found among all peoples the world 
over, and is everywhere more or less 
esteemed and encouraged. But for reas- 
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ons not far to seek it has been held in 
especial favor in this region, and has ex- 
panded and improved, of course, under 
the patronage it has received. 

In every American community, doubt- 
less, the gentleman who can fluently 
discuss all timely topics, but especially if 
he can entertain his fellow citizens by the 
relation of well constructed anecdotes 
and interesting experiences—usually his 
own—the village oracle, or as he is some- 
times irreverently but not ill-naturedly 
styled, ‘‘the village liar’’—holds a prom- 
inent position. His character is well 
understood. He is, as a rule, anything 
but a liar in a bad and disgraceful sense. 
In all matters of business and social 
relation, in which it is essentially proper 
and right that truth shall be observed, he 
is generally scrupulously truthful His 
inventions are not malicious and intended 
to do injury, but are meant to give pleas- 
ure. Theyare merely unwritten and un- 
published poems and romances. There- 
fore he is almost invariably liked and 
cherished for the efforts and sacrifices he 
undergoes in order that others may be 
made happy. 

But the story-teller can hold his own 
in one condition of society only. While 
a community is not yet too populous or 
‘‘advanced,”’ while it is still satisfied 
with the weekly or bi-weekly country 
newspaper, with but an _ occasional 
glimpse of the big city ‘‘daily,” while 
local gossip still retains its flavor, and men 
not grown too busy and indifferent to 
listen to reminiscences of their fathers— 
while all this remains, the story-teller is in 
his glory. Then he lounges in the village 
store or tavern, with always an audience— 
then he sits in front of the cross-roads 
blacksmith’s shop, and while the boys 
are pitching horse-shoes, has their fathers 
roaring over his quaint yarns and side- 
splitting jests. 

Eheu fugaces! how many pleasures 
vanish. When that peculiar social status 
passes away the story-teller passes away 
with it. Then with the new order ap- 
pears the novelist—the writer, who suc- 
ceeds the raconteur as naturally as the 
artist who paints with practiced pencil in 
colors which survive succeeds the rude 
etcher who sketches in chalk or charcoal 
the forms he has seen or fancied. Had 
Irving lived in Sleepy Hollow when 
Ichabod Crane and Brom Bones were in 
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the flesh, and the Headless Hessian 
yet haunted the roads at midnight, he 
would have told the best story of all the 
gossips who frequented old Van Tassell’s 
hospitable mansion. He lived a genera- 
tion later, and wrote the legend of Sleepy 
Hollow in such wise that it shall live as 
long as the language. 

The conditions which evolve the story- 
teller—to wit: leisure, a scarcity of news- 
papers and similar publications, and a 
certain isolation from the busy world— 
have obtained more generally and for a 
longer period in the South, and he has 
attained, therefore, a more complete de- 
velopment in that region than in the 
Northern and Eastern States. 

He 1s going fast; he will soon be as 
much a relic of the past as the keel-boat- 
man of the Ohio and Mississippi, or their 
congeners who dreve the great road 
wagons which transported into the inter- 
ior the merchandise brought down the 
rivers. Asit has been, heretofore, let us 
hope that it will continue to be; and that, 
wherever and whenever the Southern 
writer shall take the place of the story- 
teller, he shall happily preserve the la ter’s 
better and stronger characteristics; toning 
down the ancient mannerisms to a style 
more suited to written narrative, substi- 
tuting the graces of composition for the 
ruder, yet energetic, flashes of the old 
improvisation, but losing none of the 
vigor, the racy flavor, the /umen, the rich 
humor, the keen discernment of human 
motives and emotions with which each 
master of oral narration edified and in- 
structed his own admiring circle. 

It may be even not too audacious to 
hope that the ‘*Great American Novel, ” 
so long expected, shall be the work of to 
Southern writer. 


WHAT WILL THE POPULISTS 
SAY? 


We await with much curiosity, expla- 
nations of the causes of our present 
financial and business troubles, which, 
when the crisis shall have pass-d, the 
Populist oracles will be sure to furnish. 
We know as well now asif it had already 
been delivered, that each such explana- 
tion will be square against common sense 
and the corporations, but it is impossible 
to anticipate exactly what ingenious non- 
sense will be suggested, 
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Of course it will be asserted that the 
commercial depression, industrial stagna- 
tion,and financial stringency, from which 
the country has suffered so painfully, 
have all been consequences of a wide- 
spread corporative conspiracy—a con- 
spiracy compared with which even that 
one recently organized to ‘‘ strike down 
silver” is a trifle. It will be declared 
and believed, that the banks, the rail- 
roads, the insurance and trust companies, 
have combined to oppress the people, 
and, as a first and absolutely necessary 
requisite to success in this nefarious 
scheme, have agreed to wreck their own 
business and risk the destruction of their 
own properties. So determined, it will be 
said, are corporations to carry into ex- 
ecution their cherished purpose to injure 
the public, that the banks have tried to 
ruin themselves, and the railroad com- 
panies have sacrificed traffic, wi'lfully 
decreased their earnings, and invited 
bankruptcy that they might gratify their 
inordinate and unreasoning hatred of the 
communities they were created to serve 
and whose patronage must sustain them 
in existence. 

There will, of course, be proposed all 
manner of remedies for conditions and 
grievances purely imaginary, and every 
thing that an incorrigible :gnorance of 
the subject can suggest will find advocacy. 
There will be the usual disposition to at- 
tempt leyislative correctives and bureau- 
cratic regulation, and it will never occur 
to the well-meaning but hopelessly wrong- 
headed empirics who expect relief in this 
shape, that they might as well pass resolu- 
tions recommending a suspension of the 
law of gravitation—that their programme 
contemplates the control of influences and 
forces which statutes and commissions. 
can no more certainly and successfully 
regulate than they can govern the phases. 
of the weather or affect the character of 
the crops. It is this rush of folly which, 
more than anything else, hinders !egis 
lation from accomplishing whatever good 
it might, under favorable conditions, be 
made to do. When it is the fashion to: 
attempt what is absurd, men are not 
inclined to essay that which is reasonable 
and practicable; and handicapped by so 
much of. prejudice and misconception in 
others, and criticism and jealous miscon- 
struction of his own motives, the intelli- 
gent and honest legislator finds it almost 
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impossible to address himself, with any 
degree of confidence, to the pertinent 
and equitable solution of questions with 
which legislation can really deal effic- 
iently, and the consideration of abuses 
which it may be competent to correct. 

But after all, as a rule, it is the power 
behind the legislator which pushes him 
off the track of justice and reason. ‘The 
very word corporation has upon many 
people much the same effect that the 
sight of an eligible head has on an Irish- 
man at Donnybrook. 

Perhaps this feeling should not be 
marveled at, and is only one of the per- 
verse sentiments of human nature. To 
many minds the corporation appears as 
the natural antagonist of the individual, 
and something monstrous and exotic as 
well. While, therefore, the average 
citizen can be induced to understand that 
another individual has some rights to 
which his own must not be invariably 
and absolutely preferred, he can in no 
wise be made to compass that idea in 
regard to a corporation. The Public, 
too, must always have a ‘‘ dete noir,” a 
somebody or something which every- 


body else may denounce and feel justified 
in kicking. 

Just as the rural medieval baron, 
when pinched in means or some foray 


had been unfortunate, believed the 
wisest and most proper thing he could 
possibly do was to catch a Jew and pull 
his teeth, so the modern granger, whoin 
breadth of view and logical selection of 
methods much resembles the feudal ter- 
ror, really thinks that all his own 
troubles may be cured by railroad regu- 
lation and a heavy taxation of banking 
capital. In each example can be dis- 
cerned the same superstitious conviction 
that a duty is being performed and a 
social culprit punished, sweetened with 
the hope that the sufferer may give up a 
ransom. 

It is all the more difficult to combat 
and remove such an impression as this, 
because it is founded largely in vanity as 
well as ina very unenlightened selfishness. 

No man likes to think, or can be 
readily made to believe, that his losses or 
failures are the consequences of his own 
mismanagement or lack of discretion, 
and he is gratified when some one sug- 
gests that politics or the corporations 
have occasioned them. 


Few men will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate any question which requires a 
patient consideration and careful com- 
parison of factsand data They prefer 
to attribute effects, however wide and 
general. to special and often very inept 
causes, provided the so-called causes are 
obvious and have some apparent or 
fancied connection with the phenomena ;. 
just as in all ages many excellent people 
have referred wars, plagues, and famines 
to the wrath and jealousy cf territorial 
gods, the instigations of the devil or the: 
‘*inscrutable designs” of a special 
providence. 

When a man has bought inflated secur- 
ities and stocks, or wheat or pork just 
before the market has declined, or has 
invested in suburban property loca‘ed in 
the wrong end, it is very difficult to dis- 
abuse his mind of the idea that he has. 
been systematically swindled. He likes 
to think that Wall street and the ‘* gold 
bugs,” or the real estate men, or the 
sharks of the produce exchange, as the 
case may be, have conspired to defraud 
him. Such a conviction accords with 
the suggestions of self-love, and that al- 
most invincible inclination we all feel to 
suspect sharp pracuce on the part of him. 
who wins when we lose. 

How, for instance, convince a farmer 
who, having paid a high price for a 
tract of Kansas land, finds it impossible 
to lift the mortgage, that his misfortune 
has been the result of a vast tide of 
immigration poured into Idaho ana 
Dakota. converting them into huge 
grain farms and beating down by over- 
whelming competition the prices of his. 
products? How console him with the 
distant and doubtful hope that, inasmuch 
as the arable acreage of the West al- 
though immense is not inexhaustible 
while the influx of immigrants into this 
country may practically have no limit, 
the time will come when population will 
overtake and outstrip production, and his 
woes cease with a happier adjustment of 
supply and demand ? 

He is concerned not with history, nor 
with the future, but with the troublous 
present. The mortgage 1s rapidly ma- 
turing. He will listen to no explanation 
based on economic reasons which seem, 
in a measure, to arraign his own pru- 
dence. He prefers to believe that the 
railroads have injured and are still. 
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wronging him. They carried that in- 
trusive aud mischief working population 
to Idaho and Dakota; they are bringing 
the wheat grown on the cheap lands in 
all that territory into market at prices 
which enable it to compete with wheat 
grown on his high-priced land; and he 
is yet struggling to meet his deferred 
payments and interest. He desires 
prompt relief in some legislative shape 
which will compel the railroads to give 
rates more favorable to himself and less 
favorable to his rivals. 

No wonder that in localities where 
prejudice and interest have thus coin- 
cided, and the claims so constantly 
preferred by the demagogues have 
seemed for a period, however brief, to 
be sustained by the accidental conditions, 
the sentiment of hostility to corporate in- 
vestment and enterprise of every char- 
acter should increase and become 
intense ; no wonder that in such pastures 
the Populist should multiply like the 
grasshopper and lift up his voice in shrill 
proclamation of possession. 

He is silent just now because the times 
demand not only serious but expert treat- 
ment of the ailments which afflict us. 
But he will be heard from again when 
the winds go down. The logic of events 
will no more impress him than any other 
logic. That which would s agger a rea- 
soning being will only stimulate him to 
renewed efforts to prove that two and 
two ought in certain cases to make five, 
and that all prices not paid to farmers 
and laboring men are but forms of rob- 
bery. 

Of course no one would quarrel with 
the Populist, no matter what he might 
say ; we would only mildly wonder as we 
do now, what he will say next. Nor do 
we murmur at the dispensation which 
has produced him. Probably there is a 
wise purpose in it; but we are all finite 
creatures and can not understand why 
many things were created. 

Doubtless in our social economy, we 
must expect to have grangers and Popu- 
lists—just as in the mysterious provisions 
of nature we must expect to have 
epidemics. All come now, however, in 
less terrifying guise than formerly, and 
it may be that some of these days we 
shall be so fortunate as to discover a 
prophylactic for populism—something, 
perhaps, in the nature of vaccination— 
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which shall be as effective in modifying 
its symptoms, or averting it altogether, 
as Dr. Jenner’s method has proven with 
small-pox. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SKEP- 
TICS. 


In a sermon recently delivered the 
Rev. Dr. Talmage, with characteristic 
eloquence and even more than his usual 
ardor, retorts on the unbelieving critics 
and scoffers who assail revealed religion 
because doctors of divinity sometimes 
disagree, in a ¢u guogue argument of 
exceptional brilliancy. ‘‘It is often 
said,” exclaims the doctor, ‘that we 
religionists are failing in our advocacy 
of Christianity because we differ in our 
theology. I tell you we do not differ in- 
side the church in theology half as much 
as they differ outside the church in 
science.”” He then proceeds to cite 
numervus instances wherein the scientists 
have expressed opinions that seem much 
at variance, and which should largely dis- 
credit, he thinks, their pretensions. 

He argues that, while there are errors 
in logarithmic tables, and doubts in 
astronomy; when LaPlace and Lionville 


‘differ about how far the moon should be 


from the earth in order that a proper 
harmony shall obtain in the relations be- 
tween them, and astronomers of the first 
magnitude have failed to agree about the 
exact distance of the earth from the sun; 
when Darwin’s successors have modified 
his theories in something like the fashion 
that Darwin himself toned down the 
speculations of LaMarck, and distin- 
guished natural philosophers collide in 
their estimates of the aurora borealis, 
it is illogical in the extreme that people 
should hesitate to believe devoutly in 
revelation, after consenting to yield any 
credence whatever to the dicfa of science. 

In justice to the doctor, it should be 
observed that he does not condemn all 
scientists. Indeed, he greatly admires 
Agassiz, not because of his discoveries 
in fossil ichthyology, but because he 
thinks Agassiz ‘‘ puts both feet on the 
doctrine of evolution ”’ ; and he endorses 
in the most liberal manner another very 
eminent scientist, Joseph Henry, inas- 
much as Joseph Henry ‘knew all the 
facts of astronomy, and yet believed the 
Book of Joshua, the sun and moon stand- 
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ing still; Joseph Henry knew all the 
anatomy of manand fish, and yet believed 
the Book of Jonah!” 

It might possibly occur to the parties 
on whom the doctor so energetically 
‘*puts both feet,” to object to his con- 
tention on the ground that, as science 
undertakes to deal only with tangible 
and material data,—things within the 
purview of sensation and scope of proof 
—and relies for its advancement on ob- 
servation and experiment, there must 
almost necessarily obtain, at certain 
periods, discrepant opinions about many 
matters which it investigates. If it be 
progressive, as its votaries claim that it is, 
it is so because new facts are constantly 
being discovered, and mistakes are 
rectified. 

But this is not and can not be said of 
the lessons of revelation and religion. 
Of what the Bible teaches, we know just 
what the Jews knew when the House of 
David reigned in Judea, of Christianity, 
just what its Founder taught two thousand 
years ago, and we can not know more. 
If we were told that new lessons could 
be gathered from Holy Writ, and a sup- 


plemental gospel, elucidating the ministry 
of our Lord, was about to be provided, 
our faith in all the others would at once 
be fatally attacked. 

It may also, not illogically, be con- 


tended that, inasmuch as _ the truths 
taught by revelation are absolutely unat- 
tainable by the unassisted human intellect 
but must be received through super- 
natural agency and grace, we might 
expect them, when revealed, to be 
announced so clearly and in such unmis- 
takable import that none could misun- 
derstand them, and variant construction 
would be impossible. 

It is with some show of reason, then, 
notwithstanding the doctor’s indignation, 
that the free-thinkers criticise the widely 
conflicting doctrinal beliefs and dissonant 
interpretation of texts and precept, which 
causes, theological discussion to interest 
so much more than it edifies us; and it 
is scarcely a satisfactory defense of the 
theologians to point out that the scientists 
also dispute over many matters. 

But Dr. Talmage, we opine, does not 
mean to find fault with the real leaders 
of scientific investigation who have 
questioned the oracles of nature and 
sought to learn the laws which govern 
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matter throughout the universe, with the 
same zeal and sincerity which he and 
other expounders of religious creeds have 
devoted to inquiry quite different in kind 
and character. 

He might have added others to the 
list in which he includes Agassiz and 
Henry; and of very many more he might 
have said that they have believed in the 
God of the Bible, although they have not 
accepted, perhaps, so literally as the 
doctor himself the books of Joshua and 
Jonah. All such men, although not ex- 
actly orthodox perhaps, have usually 
been devout. They may not have given 
credence to much of dogmatic teaching, 
they may have refused faith in the ver- 
bal and plenary inspirations of the 
Scriptures, but they have acknowledged 
the manifestation of the Divine influence 
and of the Power ‘‘ which worketh for 
righteousness,” in all of human history 
and its records, sacred or profane. 

The doctor’s quarrel, we take it, is 
with the mere servitors of the scientific 
schools,the camp-followers of the column 
of progress; men who have learned of 
the scientific methods only enough to 
keep them in a_ perpetual condition of 
doubt and a chronic state of negation 
about everything ; men who, having aban- 
doned old beliefs without well under- 
standing why they did so, have as yet 
acquired no definite conviction in their 
stead—apostates, rather than converts. 
When such men revile the faith they 
have forsaken, while yet ignorant of the 
philosophy to which they would appear 
to subscribe, the spectacle not only scan- 
dalizes the pious and elect, but fatigues 
many of the unregenerate also. 

If it be his purpose to expose and to 
castigate this class of offenders, Dr. Tal- 
mage will receive support in quarters 
where he has not, perhaps, expected it. 
Many whom he may not have found in- 
clined to accept the religious tenets he 
deems of first importance, and are not in 
accord with him in much that he believes. 
Many outside of the regular orthodox. 
camp will tender him hearty sympathy 
and co-operation, and devoutly wish a 
successful consummation to this effort. 

The characteristic of the age which is, 
perhaps, most to be deplored is its in- 
creasing tendency to skepticism, and its 
almost universal lack of sound and strong 
conviction on all subjects wherein creeds 
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may be founded and faith earnestly ex- 
ercised. The skepticism which began 
with a challenge and denial of all 
religious teaching has extended to social 
and political systems and opinions as 
well. To doubt is the rule, to believe 
the exception, in every department of 
rational investigation. 

We think that a false idea of how and 
to what ends science should be cultiva- 
ted has induced this prevalent intellect- 
ual fashion, or ‘‘ fad.” 

We have been assured that, as in 
science inquiry is absolutely essential to 
proper and efficient investigation, so 
doubt is necessary to excite inquiry. We 
have been exhorted, therefore, to enter- 
tain and to encourage and to cultivate a 
suspicion of everything which has here- 
tofore been accepted as the true 
scientific condition of mind and habit of 
thought. 

But, inconsistently enough, this habit 
of incredulity stops with many people 
just as they approach the very class of 
questions in regard to which it should be 
most pertinently and actively exercised. 
They cease to doubt so soon as they en- 
ter the proper domain of science itself. 
While visiting an iconoclastic disdain on 
everything we were wont formerly to 
revere and maintain, they indulge a 
blind and unquestioning belief in all that 
is presented to them with the alleged 
label of scientific endorsement. They 
deny credence to tradition and history, 
and yield ready and implicit credence to 
every forthcoming so-called scientific 
speculation. They are willing to abjure 
the wisdom of the past because it has 
not been ratified by some proof yet in 
the womb of the future, but will credit 
any statement made upon alleged scien- 
tific postulates, although it be in 
diametric contradiction of all past experi- 
ence which may not have been reduced 
to some scientific formula. 

It is these garrulous and inconsequent 


pretenders, we think, whom Dr. Talmage 
has in mind when he hits out so savagely 
at the scientists. If so be the case, not 
for the world would any right thinking 
man essay to mitigate his wrath, or dis- 
suade him from the exercise of so proper 
a sacerdotal function as invoking ven- 
geance on their heads, We would cheer- 
fully see him gather hints for their 
punishment from Joshua, Jonah and all 
the other sacred books, even were he 
to goso far as to summon, after the man- 
ner of Elisha, she-bears to devour them. 

These people sneer at religion and af- 
fect devotion to science, not from any 
real regard for truth and principle, but 
rather because of an absolute indifference 
to either. The least culpable of them 
are those whose ruling impulses are levity 
and love of change. The more danger- 
ous are those who entertain hatred of 
everything on which may be predicated 
an excuse for moral or social restraint;. 
who denounce tradition because it 
teaches discipline and that men must, in 
in many things, be governed; yet who 
welcome eagerly any philosophy of the 
future which seems to promise humanity 
unbounded license. Out of this class 
come the agitator and the anarchist, 
from neither of whom need be expected 
respect for long established opinions, nor 
reverence for the mighty names and 
heroic memories of the past. 

To these bad characters the doctor 
should confine his attention—against 
them direct his diatribes. They are 
proper material for the municipal, liter- 
ary, and ecclesiastical police. 

But he should neither select so gener- 
ally the objects of his. censure, nor so 
rashly make exhibit of illustrations; and 
by all means he should bear in mind that 
it is not the votary of the true, but the 
charlatans of the pseudo science who as- 
sail with gibe and insult the creeds on 
which millions found their hopes of hap- 
piness. 
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IS HOUSEKEEPING A LOST ART? 

In the suburbs of a town in Alabama 
stands an old-fashioned house. It isa 
square building, of red brick, with white 
facings above the windows, and galertes 
extending across the front of it. From 
the main road an avenue of live oaks 
leads up to the gate that opens into the 
grounds. Immediately about the house 
the ground is raised and descends to the 
gardens in a succession of terraces. 
This ground is sandy, and is planted 
with dwarf box trees clipped into fantas- 
tic shapes, At the edge of the upper 
terrace is a low stone parapet where pea- 
cocks sit and spread their shining plum- 
age inthe sun. One end of the house 
is covered with a rose-vine that has 
clambered up to the roof and that glows 
with crimson roses all through the sum- 
mer. Near the steps that lead to the 
galerte is a fountain. water- 
nymph in the center is green with the 
moss of years, and nowadays the water 
only trickles into the basin and falls out 
again with a peevish murmur. In the 
garden below the terraces grow old- 
fashioned shrubs and flowers in the great- 
est luxuriance. They are not very well 
acquainted with the shears and the prun- 
ing knife. They encroach on the paths 
and they over-run their domain every- 
where. The air is heavy at times with 


their sweet fragrance. In the lower part 
of the garden there is a rosery, and the 
bushes are covered with red, white, 
yellow, and pink roses, ranging’ from 
faintest hues to deepest coloring. The 
humming-birds and the bees hang over 
these chalices of perfume, and grow 
intoxicated with delicious odors, while 
every breath of the south wind showers. 
down the petals along the walk. At the 
back of the house are the vegetable 
gardens, with pig on houses placed in 
the midst, and through the long, sunny 
afternoons can be heard the soft cooing 
and fluttering of the birds sitting in rows 
on the ledges, arching their iridescent 
necks or whirring about the roof, to 
settle again on their pink feet. 

Still farther away are the servants” 
quarters, most of the houses tenantless, 
and pathetic in decay. 

Long halls run the whole length of the 
house, up stairs and down, with great 
square rooms on either side. These 
rooms are filled with massive furniture of 
walnut, or of mahogany, with shining 
claw feet and with drop handles of brass. 
There are great armoires with carved 
panels ; curious little tables with spindle 
legs; quaint cabinets filled with curios ; 
immense sofas upholstered in old-time 
Spanish leather, and odd little three- 
cornered chairs whose wood work is 
black with age. There are cupboards 
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filled with treasures of china, and family 
portraits on the walls, of long-ago grand- 
mothers and grandfathers. The draw- 
ing-room is furnished in faded rose and 
gold, whose faint colors, somehow re- 
mind one of departed dreams, while 
over the mantelpiece is a gilt and ebony 
clock that once belonged to Queen Marie 
Antoinette. 


The staircase runs up to the great 
room at the top of the house, that is 
filled with the discarded dress and 
furniture of past generations. There 
are clocks, spinning-wheels, chests of 
linens, silks and laces yellow with age 
and fashioned into old-time garments. 
There are pictures dusty and cobwebbed, 
and boxes of old books and letters— 
letters that no one cares for now, but 
that once were cried or laughed over. 
Perhaps kissed and put away tenderly to 
be taken out and read with soft blushes 
when there was no one else in the room. 

The sight of the old-fashioned cradle 
in a corner brings a rush of tears to the 
house-mother’s eyes. The babies that 
were rocked in it are all gone now. 
Some of them are men and women out 
in the world, and some of them are 
dead. The youngest of all died in a 
battle in the Wilderness, and his sword 
hangs under his portrait down stairs in 
his mother’s room. 

This room is the front one opening on 
the galerie, and whose windows are over- 
hung with the rose-vine. The furniture 
is all old-fashioned, with twisted legs and 
carvings. The huge bed has a tester, 
and the pier-glass antedates the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Over the fire-place hangs a portrait of 
her husband, while on the wall, opposite 
her bed, where her eyes may open upon 
it inthe morning, is the portrait of the 
youngest son, the Benjamin of the flock. 
He is dressed in the uniform of a Con- 
federate captain, and beneath the picture 
is the sword. 

The face is so alive in its coloring, the 
eyes so bright and clear that it is hard to 
realize that death has had anything to do 
with the handsome boy. He is buried 
out yonder in the garden under a live- 
oak tree. When the late afternoon sun 
shines through the branches its rays fall 
directly on the headstone. Or when the 
garden is gray with mysterious evening 


shadows the stone gleams through the 
dusk like a ghost. 

A little round table stands near the win- 
dow beside the chair of the house-mistress. 
On this table is a Bible, a vase of Murano 
glass, and a little basket containing the 
keys of the house. Keys of all kinds are 
on the ring, little and big, of steel and 
brass, keys to the doors of closets, of 
chests, trunks,andstore-rooms. This little 
basket of keys was the insignia of office 
of the Southern housewife. Sometimes 
whilst this chatelaine is talking she shakes 
the basket softly, as though she liked to 
hear the jingle. 

The chair in which she sits is very 
straight. She never leans back, but 
holds the lounging habits of modern 
folk in great contempt. Her hair is 
silvery and parted smoothly under the 
white lace cap that has wide strings that 
tie under the chin. She wears a gray 
silk dress that is soft and rich, with a 
gentle rustle like leaves stirred by the 
wind. On her thin, delicate hands are 
black silk mittens drawn up well over the 
wrists, and she wears old-fashioned 
prunella shoes and white hose. 

She loves to tell of the lavish hospi- 
tality of ante-bellum days. Of the long 
tables where there was always room for 
unexpected guests. Of the dinner 
parties and the entertainments to which 
half the country came. Of the perpetual 
succession of guests coming and going, 
that slept under this roof and ate at this 
board. 

There were plenty of servants and 
plenty of food, and room for men 
and women and horses. No pinching, 
no stinting, no suspicion of a lack of 
anything. Just a free, generous, hearty 
givizg of abundance to whomsoever 
came. 

She loves to take a visitor through the 
closets and store-rooms in the old house, 
to show the piles of snowy linen, hem- 
stitched and marked with embroidered 
letters. All among their folds are sprigs 
of lavender to scent them delicately, and 
in the drawers of the linen presses she 
has strewed dried rose leaves that smell 
of sunshine and summer time. 

In the store-rooms are rows of jars filled 
with jams, jellies, spiced fruits, and lus- 
cious preserves in crimson or golden syr- 
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ups. As these closet doors open there 
comes stealing out to meet the visitor a 
spicy odor that reminds one of ‘‘ Araby 
the Blest.” 

All these bottles and jars she has 
filled and labeled with her own hands. 
She delights to tell how her good things 
are made, and has old books of recipes 
written on paper that turned yellow years 
and years ago. One of these books be- 
longed to her great-grandmother. The 
recipes for making fruit cake and plum 
pudding are written in the queer, cramped 
hand writing of the original owner of the 
book, and are still religiously followed by 
this descendant. 

And after these treasures have all been 
shown, the gentle housewife will give a 
sigh as she says : 

‘¢ Ah me! Times have sadly changed! 
Housekeeping is a lost art!” 


And so itis, if the old way was the 
only one. In these days of sewing-ma- 
chines, canned fruit factories, and patents, 
the former methods are quite impossible. 

Think of the difference between living 
in an old-fashioned roomy house, and of 
having one’s Lares and Penates set up in 
a modern flat! The little bits of rooms 
in the latter are not large enough to turn 
around in comfortably. And then the 
furniture verifies the French proverb— 
the unexpected is always happening. 
The article that resembles a cabinet 
organ isn’t an organ at all, but is a con- 
cealed bed. And_ if one _ looks 
closely at a writing desk, it is suddenly 
transformed into a_ washstand, to the 
amazement of the beholder. So many 
pieces of furniture are other things in 
disguise that the effect of it all is quite 
upsetting. 

After all there is a cozy feeling about 
these lodgings with their comfortable 
appliances that makes one have a fond- 
ness for them although one is ashamed to 
confess it. It is much more respectable 
and in so much better taste to prefer the 
large old roomy houses, although the 
draughts in them often bring on rheuma- 
tism and make cold shivers creep up and 
down one’s back. 


Those old homes were beautiful in 
poetry, prose, or real life. But in spite 
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of their peace, lavender, rose-odors and 
blue China, was not the life in them 
sometimes monotonous ? The much pick- 
ling, preserving, and sewing rather weari- 
some? In time, the making of jam and 
sewing cambric ruffles would certainly 
pall on one, unless there were other 
things of interest and amusement inter- 
spersed. The old story book says: 

‘* My lady sits and stitches all day, 

Sewing a silken seam.” 

Now what if the seam was not of silk, 
but of coarse cloth that hurt the fingers ? 
And at all events it would be fatiguing to 
sit all day in one position. It would be 
trying to the nerves and hard on the 
eyes. Consider what it must have been 
to be shut up in a narrow space away 
from the world where there is so much 
beauty and freedom. To know that out- 
side the four walls there was the green 
of the foliage, the gold of the sunbeams, 
and the blue of the sky. It is no’wonder 
the women threw down their seams and 
ran out of doors. 


The pendulum has swung far toward 
the other side. There is a cry going up 
that the women are pushing the men out 
of the way. They are crowding into the 
business places, behind the desks and 
the counters, and even invading the 
offices of the professions. It is certainly 
true that women are in earnest in seek- 
ing occupation outside of home. In 
some quarters there has been much dis- 
cussion relative to her ability to learn 
and do certain things. And behold! 
while the discussion was going on, she 
has come in and possessed the land! 


It would be sad to have man, alto- 
gether, occupy a secondary place. Sup- 
pose the time should arrive when no man 
could marry until some energetic woman 
who had earned a place in the world 
should seek him out? That would be 
turning the tables with a vengeance. 
And there would be a possibility—a bare 
possibility—that she would not think it 
worth while when the time came. 


It is not only women that earn their 
own living who have the craze for doing 
something. It permeates all classes and 
effects the women of means as well as 
those with none. Many of them look on 
home as headquarters, where they can 
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go when it is convenient or desirable. 
But in the meantime there are so many 


things to fill up the time There are 
clubs, there are societies, there are 
organizations of all kinds. Art, music, 


culture, reforms, and lately, politics, oc- 
cupy the attention of women with money 
who wish to be busy without working. 
Some of the American ladies who are 
giving their at‘ention to the intrigues of 
politics fancy that this is quite a modern 
thing. They ought to remember that the 
Duchess of Devonshire sold her kisses 
for votes. And the most progressive of 
of our country women would hesitate to 
thus barter her favors. 

To see the changes in her methods of 
employing her time is quite enough to 
give to the observer a dizzy, topsy-turvy 
feeling. And it might seem serious if 
one did not know it was but the reaction 
from the much seam-sewing. 

Housekeeping is worth nothing at all 
unless it means home making. A hire- 
ling can see to it that the rooms are 
swept and windows shining, that the 
food is well cooked and served, and the 
household machinery running without 
noise. 

The highest and best occupation a 
woman can have is to be a home-maker. 
A wife and mother is the heart of a home. 
She should have a sympathy that is the 
highest kind of adaptability. She should 
possess the power of seeing things from 
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other people’s standpoint. People are 
all alike while having the widest diversity 
of temperamentsand dispositions. There 
is always a point of similarity, a spring 
that can be touched in every heart. 

Home should be characterized by its 
absence from fret. It ought to be a 
place where people can find out the best 
there is in themselves. It should be a 
door of escape from the sordid things of 
life. Ina way, home may be heaven. 
It is not worth while to say this would 
be too good to be true; on the contrary, 
it is too good not to be true. But in 
order to bring it about, a woman must 
know that the highest thing in life is to 
serve others, and that the greatest happi- 
ness—in fact, the only real happiness—is 
to forget self. 

But oh, my dear woman, home can 
never be the place it 1s meant to be, until 
you learn to push past the shams and 
reach the heart of things. When you no 
longer try toseem finer or richer than you 
really are. When you learn,in fact,to be 
and not to seem. Womanhood is meant 
to be sweet, fine, and white; to be large, 
gracious, and tender. Itis not intended 
that it should be small or petty, nor 
should it be but another term for artifici- 
ality. 


Some time, when woman shall learn her 
own possibilities, home will become 


what it ought always to have been: 
‘* A place of heart abidingness.”’ 
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In no section is the field of litera- 
ture richer in native elements, or 
cultivated by more skillful hands 
and brains,than in Alabama. Her 
primitive mountaineer, her rude 
tiller of the rice fields, her histor 
and traditions, her society of cul- 
ture and refinement, all find faithful and sym- 
pathetic portrayal in the writings of her sons 
und daughters—a portrayal more faithful and 
appreciative, if wanting some niceties of art, 
~ can be given by those not native to her 
soll, 

One of the most earnest of these workers is 
Mary MeNeil Scott, whose story, “ Affika 
Town,” published in the August number of 
FETTER’s SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, was so favor- 
ably received. Her talent, developed through 
earnest and constant devotion to study and 
observation, has won her recognition in most 
of thé literary periodicals of this country. 
Descended from one of the oldest families of 
Alabama, the child of a Confederate officer, 
she was married in 1890, to Mr. W. L. Scott, 
of Mobile, at that time a professor of the 
Zoshikwan University at Satsuma, Japan, 
where, under the influence of that quaint land 
of poetry, her first sketches and poems were 
written. Her poem, “The Kodei Bloom,’ 
soon to appear in this magazine, is filled with 
the charm of this Child of the Orient. 

Upon her return to her native State she saw 
as with new eyes the rich field of romance at 
her hand; and with worthy ambition and sin- 
cere devotion to her art she may well hope to 
feel the bay leaves rest green upon her brow. 


An unusually readable book is Miss 
Gerard’s‘‘Life of Angelica Kauffmann’ — 
a new edition of which has just been 
brought out by McMillan & Co. It is 
interesting for many reasons. In the first 
place, it is the story of a fascinating and 


celebrated woman; a story suf- 
ficiently romantic and incred- 
ible to furnish the plot of a sen- 
sational melodrama; it is also 
*s the story of an artist, or of one, 
at least, whose destiny was much 
complicated by what is known 
as the artistic temperament. 
The story of a woman who had 
many lovers, and would have 
been glad to have more; of 
an artist who painted a great deal and 
often very badly, judging from the evi- 
dence in hand. But what gives the 
book its especial charm is the fact that 
it is written from the point of view of 
the British matron, by one who has 
come to her task determined to present 
her heroine blameless before the world, 
and who proceeds to explain the most 
obvious situations with a naivete that is 
refreshing to the last degree. 

The adjective ‘‘ womanly ” is frequently 
in use, and is especially insisted upon in 
connection with Angelica, and it must 
have been in every way apt and applica- 
ble. That she was a woman possessed 
of rare powers of attracting all who came 
in contact with her; that she was awoman 
of more than ordinary mental gifts and at- 
tainments; that she had keen sympathy and 
the insidious gift of flattery withal is quite 
apparent. That her success as a painter 
was due in a large measure to these gifts 
is equally apparent, and is further borne 
out by the fact thatso little, comparatively, 
is heard of her work to-day. 

While she lived in London she shared, 
when she did not monopolize, popular 
favor with Reynolds and others equally 
celebrated, who hold their own with the 
present generation; and in Rome she 
enjoyed a popularity quite as marked. 
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Her industry was miraculous, running 
chiefly to mythological subjects, to the 
sentimental and the artificial, according 
to the taste of the time. 

In reading the record of her achieve- 
ments, one can but feel that it would be 
interesting to see her under diffcrent con- 
ditions ; to know what she would have 
done with different training, different 
opportunities ; whether she would have 
had the courage to devote herself to art 
had she been denied the plaudits and the 
continual caressing of the nobility who 
made a pet and a plaything of her, both 
in England and in Italy. In spite of the 
tenderness with which Angelica’s foibles 
are treated, it is impossible not to see that 
her ruling passion was vanity ; that in the 
sad and calamitous marriage into which 
she was inveigled, it was her vanity that 
betrayed her; and that in her second mar- 
riage, also, she was actuated by motives 
quite other than those that are supposed 
to govern a romantic and an emotional 
temperament. She was one of the many 
women who enjoyed the distinction of 
being loved by Goethe. Goethe, whose 
heart, like nature, abhorreda vacuum, and 
was never without a tenant. The author 
quotes from one of his letters this sen- 
tence in reference to Angelica: ‘‘ Now 
that I am leaving Rome, I feel that I 
could wish to bind myself by yet closer 
ties to this fascinating woman,” and 
naively adds: 

‘This is rather a strange expression, 
considering that Angelica was already 
bound in matrimonial ties; but license 
must always be given to a poet’s lan- 
guage.” 

She goes on to show that their affec- 
tion for each other was purely platonic, 
and insists that it was Goethe’s genius 
that Angelica admired, and then pro- 
ceeds to print letters of hers which 
distinctly show that it was the poet’s 
personality that had impressed her. In 
one of these she says: ‘‘ Your ‘ Tasso’ 
will be received by me with love and 
joy, ‘yet it is joining new links to the 
chain ;’ nevertheless, every word you 
have written is precious to me, because 
tt ts yours.” 

Her subsequent letters are full of 
plaints about the ‘‘ loneliness of her life,” 
in spite of the matrimonial ties aforesaid, 
of longing for the time to come when 
they may meet again ; and her biographer 


is rather disposed to find fault with the 
poet for forgetting Angelica as soon as 
he got to Weimar and became immersed 
in other matters. ‘The sequel shows that 
Angelica was not less expeditious in the 
transfer of her interest and her affection 
to Herder, whom Goethe had sent to 
her with a letter of introduction. Some 
of Herder’s letters to his wife, written at 
the time he was under the spell, are like 
the conversation overheard at one end 
of a telephone, more significant than sat- 
isfactory. 

We gather from them that he had in- 
discreetly confided his preference to 
Frau Herder, who, like ‘‘ Lady Allcash,’”’ 
proceeds to object with vigor, and Herr 
Herder’s letters take generally the form 
of effusive, but far from convincing, 
apologies. Angelica seems to have 
been, with all her other gifts and personal 
advantages, a sort of Ninon de L’Enclos, 
for she was forty-eight years old when 
she met Goethe, and fifty when she first 
met Herder. Her admirers differ as 
much as to her appearance as do the 
critics upon her gifts as an artist. Few 
of them affirm that she was beautiful, but 
attribute her wonderful charm to manner 
and disposition. ‘The most partisan of 
her critics admits that she did not know 
how to draw; as indeed how should she, 
when no women at that time were 
admitted to the life classes in the art 
schools? Something of the temper of 
the popular mind on this point may be 
gained from the fact that one of the 
scandals with which Angelica’s enemies 
sought to blast her reputation, both artis- 
tic and otherwise, was that she drew 
from a naked male model. Her biog- 
rapher triumphantly asserts that she 
never drew anything from the male 
model except the arms and shoulders. 
This is enough to show that with all the 
petting and spoiling she received at the 
hands of the aristocracy, she fell upon 
evil times. The woman of action was 
not then abroad in the land; the winter 
of feminine discontent had not yet burst 
into the glorious summer we have since 
attained, and Angelica was like the too 
early butterfly that comes forth to freeze 
in the cold blasts of a March day. The 
artistic side of her was sadly stunted, 
but in other respects she seems to have 
enjoyed herself, in spite of the marriage 
on account of which she was so much 
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pitied by her friends. That she did 
nothing for art is quite clear from the 
testimony of her most practical critics 
and biographers, but there are many 
women not nearly so agreeable person- 
ally as Angelica, who have occupied 
themselves more noisily in the world, 
who will have to plead guilty to the same 
offense before the incorruptible tribunal 
of posterity. 

Something of what Barrie has done for 
the Scotch peasantry in his ‘‘ Auld Licht 
Idylls” and ‘‘A Window in Thrums,” 
has been done for the bogtrotters of Ire- 
land by Jane Barlow in her ‘‘ Irish Idylls” 
and ‘* Bogland Studies.” After reading 
them,we come to the conclusion that we 
are only just beginning to get at the life 
of the Irish peasantry, which has been so 
picturesquely and so satisfactorily mis- 
represented by Lover, Lever and others 
of their ilk. 

The author of the ‘‘Irish Idylls” 
does not display the insidious humor, the 
genial mirth of Mr. Barrie; but this in a 
large part, no doubt, owing to the people 
of whom she writes, In spite of the fact 
that we have been taught to look upon 
the Irishman as first, last and always a 
wit, we can readily see that, in the sur- 
roundings of the people of ‘‘ Sisconnel,”’ 
there is little to fatten wit. 

The hard, unlovely environment, the 
barren country, the monotonous scene 
in which the life of these simple folks 
goes forward, the squalor, the privation 
of it and the tremendous pathos of its 
continuance from generation to genera- 
tion is presented here with force,and with 
much of tender sympathy. One wonders, 
after reading these ten sketches, how the 
inhabitants of that dreary waste have the 
courage to marry and give their children 
in marriage in the face of the discourage- 
ment with which Nature constantly 
opposes the perpetuity of the race in that 
quarter. The unspeakable sadness of 
this life that will not be discouraged ; this 
blind fertility, which refuses to “take a 
hint” from the grim and determined 
front of Nature herself, is vividly pre- 
sented without any effort to explain or 
account for it. The sketches are all con- 
nected, to the extent of dealing with the 
same characters, so that the interest is 
continuous, but each is at the same time 
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distinct and complete in itself. While 
the pathos of the whole is at times over- 
powering, it must not be supposed that 
the tales are wholly destitute of humor. 
The humor, however, is that of the writer 
and not of the people. For instance : 

‘‘T dunno, then,” said Mrs. M’Gurk, 
who stood fronting the assembly with 
her elongated shadow grotesquely de- 
flected against the sunny bank, and who 
evidently entered her protest from a 
sense of duty. ‘‘I dunno how you're 
rightified in makin’ sure you’ll be shut of 
the divil as soon as you quit out of this, 
be any manner of manes. Bedad, it may 
be quite the other way. My opinion of 
him is, you never can tell where he'll 
have you, dead or alive. For anything 
we know he might be doin’ as much agin 
us one place as the other, or maybe 
more, an bad luck to him.” 

‘*Well, its clare enough to me,” said 
Mrs. Kilfoyle, ‘‘and the way I look at 
it is this. There’s little misdoubtin’ that 
the divil’s plinty of sinse, howiver he 
come by it, and knows what he’s about, 
God forgive him, as well as you or me. 
And he wouldn’t be disthressin’ himself 
the way he is to keep annoyin’ people, 
if he didn’t perceive that it was here he’s 
gettin’ his best chanst of doin’ mischief 
on us an’ nowhere else. He wouldn’t 
give himself that much throuble, you may 
depind, if he thought he’d have us readier 
to his hand merely by waitin’ till the 
breath was out o’ one’s body—not he; 
he’s too cute. For look at the carryin’s 
on of him ; look at the conthrivances he 
has, an’ the invintions. Sure there’s 
nothin’ big or little he wouldn’t be for 
meddlin’ in, though it might be a matter 
you’d niver think he’d need to consarn 
himself wid ’xcipt he was fairly dhruv 
to it. And even so, he hasn’t it all his 
own way; for whiniver his Betters have 
the time. now and agin, to be keepin’ an 
eye on him he’s bound to quit interferin,’ 
an’ ivery thing goes plisant enough an’ no 
thanks to him. Aye bedad, he gitsa 
disappointment of an odd mile, like any 
one else in the world; and, mark my 
words, he wouldn’t be spendin’ so much 
of his days in it, if there was e’er another 
place he could regulate more to his 
mind.” 

‘* Onless ’twas for divarsion like,” svg- 
gested Judy Ryan; ‘‘ the same way that 
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quality do come sthravadin on the bog wid 
their guns, an’ wadin’ up to their knees 
in the rivers after the bits of birds and 
fish, an’ they wid more than they can 
ait at home all the while, if it was that 
that ailed them.” 

‘* Divarsion? Why woman dear, in 
coorse it’s divarsion to him; what else 
should it be? But what I was sayin’ is 
that it’s here he has to come for it, same 
as quality after their shootin’, an’ when 
wunst we’ve took off wid oursilves he’s 
no more chanst agin us than they have 
at a flock of snipe they are after missin’ 
and scarin’. And signs on it, he’s no- 
ways wishful to be seein’ folks he’s pla- 
guin’ quit. If it’s a young body now, that’s 
to be took, a bit of a child, or a fine lad, 
who'll have plenty breakin’ their hearts 
after them, that belikes suits the ould 
naygur right well, he’s nothin’ to say 
agin it; they’ll go—they’ll go fast enough. 
But there’s many misfortnit crathure that 
onless the divil does his endeavors to 
keep them alive in their misery, I dunno 
who would.” 


The latest of the novels of Balzac, 
translated by Miss Wormley. is_ the 
‘* Brotherhood of Consolation,” which 
has a strong religious flavor, and might 
be regarded as a sermon upon the advan- 
tages of the concentration of the moral 
forces in society and in the individual. 

The reader is struck with this sentence 
at the outset: ‘Solitude has charms 
comparable only to those of savage life, 
which no European has ever really 
abandoned after once tasting them,” and 
falls to wondering why it is that every- 
body who is anybody longs inexpressibly 
to be a savage. Not perhaps desiring 
the nature of the primitive man, but 
longing for his surroundings, his free- 
dom, turning towards the aboriginal con- 
ditions with all of the intense yearning 
of the Israelites of old for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. 

Shelley complains that ‘‘the sting of 
human neighborhood envenoms all.” 

Cowper desires : 

“ A lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade!” 

Byron prefers: 

**To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and fell,” 

And only finds the solitude of 
crowds unbearable. 
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George Meredith turns fondly at times 
to the primeval conditions; through all 
the works of Balzac there are hints of 
the same thing, and he certainly knew 
how to make himself very much alone 
when he chose. 

Four men more widely diverse in their 
feelings, tastes, views of life, in the very 
fiber of their being than those above 
mentioned could not be found; and yet 
they ali join in the same wail, which 
reminds us of the amusing verses which 
appeared some years ago with the re- 
frain : 

“So, Darwin, if you can, my boy, 
‘ Just give us back the tails.” 

We gather from those indications that, 
in losing the tails, we have lost nearly 
everything else that was worth preserv- 
ing; most notable of all, the peace of 
mind that seems to belong only to the 
simpler forms of existence. In_ this 
present condition all that we get in re- 
turn for our most strenuous efforts is the 
food and raiment which gives the savage 
no concern. We have acquired the art 
of making our food indigestible by a 
laborious and wholly superfluous process 
of preparation ; we have been at infinite 
pains to make monstrosities of ourselves, 
so far as it is possible to do so, by means 
of the clothing we have assumed, and 
through the art of making ourselves 
understood, we have become insufferable 
to each other. Language, which was 
wisely denied the brute creation, has be- 
come, in our facile use of it, an instru- 
ment of torture ; the capacity for making 
ourselves disagreeable has become at 
once an art and a pastime. 

Therefore, those who prefer to occupy 
their time with other things than the 
mere getting of bread and this petty 
harassing of their fellow men find it 
desirable to withdraw to a seclusion 
which may not be penetrated by any of 
the signs of our so-called advancement. 
Something of the pleasure as well as the 
moral benefit which is to be derived from 
this withdrawal is set forth in the 
‘« Brotherhood of Consolation ” with such 
power and insidious persuasiveness as to 
leave its impress on the mind of the 
reader ; to fill him, for the moment, with 
a desire to seek out some remote and 
picturesque corner of the world, and 
make the experiment for himself. 
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HISTORY OF A HIRED 
MAN.” 

The famous novelist had thrown the 
light of his genius and his learning upen 
almost every phase of life. He had 
brought forward a host of characters and 
presented them with the grace of a cour- 
tier, had caught them in out-of-the way 
places, in the nooks of old cities, along 
the wild trails of a newcountry ; Turks 
French Canadians, Indians, bench-legged 
negroes, Creoles. evasive squatters,— 
all these had he dealt with in his books. 
He had touched upon nearly every 
emotion and nearly every fondness of 
the human mind, had vivified love until 
it was seen ablaze; had painted sorrow 
until the dead rustle of its black crape 
could be heard. And now, at the very 
height of his career, when his mind held 
a hundred strengths that he had known 
not further back in youth; when his taste 
was purified; when his touch was bril- 
liant, he found himself out of material. 
A man of lesser mind would have turned 
back to the old field, there to glean 
among the stubble and the dead weeds ; 
but as this famous man was not com- 
pelled to write for bread, as he was an 
artist working for love of art; he must 
have something new. At night he lay 
restless, hot with disturbance, cold with 
disappointment, the fever, the chill of 
of longing—but no new character peered 
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at him out of the strange mazes of imagi- 
nation. 

But what about realism? Not the real- 
ism of salacious suggestion, nor merely of 
dry detail wherein talk is drawn out to 
show the truth of dullness; but a realism 
so profound in its feeling, so absolute 
that it should be a half-brother to the 
soil! Suddenly the American_hired man 
strode into his thoughts, a hired man 
with a woolen shirt, with his brown 
trousers tucked into the tops of his cow- 
hide boots. Had he been used in fiction? 
Yes, but by writers who knew him not. 
The school girl on her summer vacation 
had seen him, had accepted berries from 
his rough hand, and going home had 
written about him, about his outward 
form, his coarse politeness, his loud 
laugh; but she had caught not a glimpse 
of his soul. The full fledged fictionist 
had sought to describe him, but had 
halted at the threshold of his mind. So 
the psychology of this American hired 
man was still unknown to readers and 
even to thinkers. ‘‘I will write him,” 
the famous man mused. ‘‘ But I must 
know him first. I must belong to his 
guild, not only observing his feelings 
but sharing them; not merely to watch 
him eat, but to take up his appetite and eat 
with him. But how can this be brought 
about? By simply being a hired man 
myself. I will go to the country and 
laboron afarm. I will forget my books, 
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for the appearance of learning would 
chill his confidence in me. If he is 
ignorant, I must be more so; if he is 
stupid, I must surpass him in stupidity. 
I will work with him a whole year; and 
when I return to my library, I will write 
a book that will startle the critic.” 

The next day was passed with the 
making of preparations. He bought 
coarse clothing, heavy boots, a wool hat; 
and then‘ he got on a train and went far 
away to the West. 

An old fellow named Brown was stand- 
ing with his hairy arms resting on the 
fence. Along the road came a husky- 
looking man. ‘‘Which way?” Brown 
called. when the traveler came abreast. 

‘* Wall, ain’t goin’ no whar in particu- 
lar. Jest lookin’ fur work.” 

‘“‘That’s a putty encouragin’ sign, my 
friend, when nearly everybody else is 
tryin’ to keep outen it,” Brown replied. 

‘*« Yes, I reckon so,” the man rejoined, 
coming up to the fence. 

‘*Whar you frum?” Brown asked, 
ripping a splinter off the top rail and put- 
ting it into his mouth. 

‘* Down East.” 

‘*Hain’t walked all the way, have 

ou?” 

** Not all, but putty nigh.” 

‘*Hain’t you been able to git no 
work ?” 

‘*Not much, only worked a few days 
here an’ thar.” 

“Hold your labor at a putty high 
figger, do you?” 

‘*No; I’m reasonabler than the rea- 
sonablist. I ain’ta right good hand, and 
I’m willin’ to work fur putty nigh 
nuthin’.”’ 

“ Wall, now you air the man that I’ve 
been a standin’ here a longin’ fur to see. 
Whut can you do?” 

**Can’t do much of anything at the 
fust off-start, I’m afeered ; but I ain’t lazy 
a bit and am m‘ghty willin’ and anxious 
to learn.” 

‘¢ You hain’t worked much on a farm, 
I take it.” 

‘*No, been workin’ nearly all my life 
in a mill, but the mills have got to shet- 
tin’ down so all over the country that I 
thought I’d learn somethin’ else.” 

“Wall, now you air about as sensible 
a feller as I’ve met lately. Whut air you 
willin’ to work fur?” 

‘*Let me see. Tell you what I’ll do: 


I’ll work fur you a year, and at the end 
of that time you may give me about what 
you think right.” 

“Will you do that? Hah, will you? 
Wall, if you ain’t the man I’ve been 
looking fur, I don’t wantacent. You 
may hop right over here now and pitch 
in. Mout start by drawin’ some water 
fur them thar steers.” 

And thus the famous novelist began as 
ahired man. He had gone from farm 
to farm but this was the first place that 
had struck his fancy, That night he 
slept close up under a roof, and early at 
morning caught a glint of daylight 
through the shingles. Harvest was ap- 
proaching ; hard and straining work was 
within sight. There was another hired 
man on the farm, a bull-neck fellow 
named Steve, and neighbored near there 
were many others; so a model was not 
wanting, a great composite character 
could be woven from these many strands 
But Steve should give the color; he was 
almost the ideal hired man. He told 
Bill, which was now the novelist’s name, 
that he was a fool for having made such 
arrangements with the farmer. ‘‘ What 
you want,” said he, ‘* is stuff, and all of 
it you can git.” 

The harvest came. Bill’s intelligence 
had not shown in his talk, but it came 
out in his work. He was so quick to 
discover the easiest way to do a thing 
that the farmer was wont to compliment 
him, to declare that he undoubtedly had 
a great future before him. Thus the 
days went on and Bill mastered, one by 
one, every degree of farm work. Other 
farmers said that old man Brown had a 
‘*snap,”’ but that ifhe held it the next year 
it would be because he was willing to part 
with more money. Hired girls, the 
belles of farm help, tossed off their 
graces at Bill, and a woman who had 
enriched the mould of the church-yard 
with three husbands smiled most lov- 
ingly upon him. But heeding them not, 
except by a recognition such as would 
serve to keep down the report that he 
was afflicted with the big-head, he went 
about his work, tightening the threads of 
his material, musing upon the astonish- 
ment that would strike the critics. 

His year was drawing toa close; the 
farmer had already begun to complain of 
hard times. The time for the settlement 
had arrived. 
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‘‘Wall,” said Brown, ‘‘I don’t ex- 
actly know what your sarvices have 
been wuth. But ain’t you goin’ to stay 
with me?” It was important that this 
question should be settled. 

‘*No, I don’t think I can stay.” 

‘* But Pll do as well by you as any- 
body.” 

‘Yes, I know that, but I’lowed I’d be 
movin’ along.” 

‘*Wall, now about how much do you 
think your sarvices air wuth ?” 

The novelist had thought that at the 
end of the year he would make the 
farmer a present of his labor, but he had 
thrown himself with so much zeal into 
this hired-man condition that now he 
wanted every cent due him. How well 
had his imagination played its part! 
The farmer hemmed and hawed out a 
price, and Bill grumbled at it; but 
finally they struck an agreement, and off 
Bill marched with his earnings in the 
pocket of his jeans trousers. 

When he reached the city, he dressed 
himself in his former apparel and went 
to the club to see his friends. They 
were glad that he had returned from 
abroad; hoped that his voyage had been 
pleasant ; were sure that he had brought 
back great material; would anxiously await 
the coming of his next book. 

He sat in his library musing. To- 
morrow he would begin ‘‘ The History 
of the Hired Man.” The scenes were 
all mapped out; there were pictures 
photographed on the spot; lanes in 
which he knew every turn. What rustic 
love he could pour into this work ; what 
rude passion, jealousy, bucolic heart- 
breakings! Suddenly it occurred to him 
that he had not enjoyed his luncheon at 
the club. His mind ran on boiled din- 
ners, hog-fat. He smiled at this. Ah, 
he could write from the very cravings, 
the soul, of the hired man. 

The next morning he awoke early and 
bounced out of bed to feed the cattle. 
Then he bethought himself that he was 
in his own home, amid works of art, 
surrounded by books. He lay down 
again, but he could not sleep. He was 


hungry. He looked at his watch. Six 
o'clock. He went out to get something 
to eat. The restaurants were not open. 


He ate corned beef and cold cabbage 
in an all-night ‘‘joint.” He went back 
to his room and took down a book that 
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had often fired his brain and sent his 
fancy flying. It was dull. ‘By the 
gods!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I am so much of a 
hired man that I don’t want to read. 
But I can work ; I will begin my book.” 

He sat down with pen in hand, but no 
thought came. His hand was horny, 
his thoughts were among the clods, held 
down by New England boiled dinners. 
He struggledin vain. His literary work 
was done. He was a hired man; and 
his genius was gone. 

Opie Read. 


AN IRISH QUESTION, 


DOES THE HUMAN MIND EXHIBIT, IN THE PRESENT 
AS COMPARED WITH THE PAST, ANY PROG- 
RESS IN INTELLECTUAL POWER? 


A paper read before the Tenth Ward Ethnologi- 
cal Society, and reduced to verse by the reporter. 
Misthur Pris’dunt: This question should oc- 
casion little doubt ; 

It’s a very aisy problim whin you wanst have 
worked it out. 

The way to solve a question is, first, under- 
sthand it right, 

Thin a man of brains and larning can detar- 
mine it at sight. 

Now this question, sor, what is it? What's the 
issue, so to sphake? 

Why, simply is th’ Amirikin suparior to the 
Gra-ak, 

Or the Trojan, or Egyptian, or Assyrian, or 
Gaul, 

Or the Roman, or the Nagur, or any one at all 

Of thim bloody, savage haythins, who lived so 
long ago, 

Whin humanity was ignorant of almost all it 
ought to know. 

Whin in murther and in rapine min passed the 
live long day, . 

Orin sacrifice to daities as bad or worse than 


they. 

Whin the tiliphone was quite unknown, and 
one could do no betther 

Than flatten out some ba-aswax av he wished 
to write a letther. 

Ere the art of distillation cheered the sad, 
oppressed Hibernian ; 

While yet the stupid Roman mingled tar wid 
his Falernian ; 

Whin the substitute for sugar was a sour Sar- 
dinian honey ; 

Whin yez couldn’t buy a paper wid a wagon 
load of money ; 

Whin queens would sphort a gown that now 
would fill the air wid schandals; 

And kings, instid of pants and shoes, wore 
petticoats and sandals ; 

Is it possible, in sich ages, that the human 
mind could be 

At all aquil to the intellecs we everywhere now 
see? 
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It would save us in this matther a vast dale of 
hot disputin’ 

Av we all could rightly comprehind the tha- 
ary of evolutin ; 

Av we'd only understhand that from a speck 
of protoplasm 

Has procaded iv’ry form we see of livin’ organ- 
asm, 

Now, sphakin about horses,they afford us good 
examples ; 

Jist compare the ancient animils wid av’rage 
modern samples. 

The foamin’ steeds of Thessaly, the famed 
Nisean breed, 

The chargers of Numidia wor very fine indeed. 

But what about the record, sor; what have the 
watches tould 

Regardin’ of the time they made? There wor’nt 
no watch to hould. 

The coursers of Achilles for thim times wor 
first-class stock ; 

Likewise the four Arabians, Ben Hur dhruv at 
Antioch. 

There was another likely colt of which I’ve 
often heard, 

They called him Pegasus, I think, or some sich 
long-tailed word; 

Wid Perseus in the saddle he would come jim- 
crackin’ by, 

And kiver ground at sich a rate thim Gra-aks 
they said he’d fly. 

But jist suppose yed turn him loose wid 
Salvator or Tinny, 

Why, tare und ouns! the odds would be a dol- 
lar to a pinny ; 

And ata Darby distance ould Luke Blackburn, 
I should smile, 

Could hould one fore-fut in his mouth and 
bate him half a mile. 


So wid the ancient athletes; they wor good 
min in their day, 

But they didn’t know the science that the 
moderns bring in play 

When Ulysses knocked out Troas ‘twas a 
mighty purty hit, 

And I read about Entellus wid insthruction, I 
admit. 

Ould Milo of Crotona and the mighty son of 
Jove, 

John L. he says are names that we should 
riverince and love. 

But John declares that he could poonch his fist 
clane through thim min, 

And have ’em strung upon his arm like flies 
upon a pin. 


Alexander, Caysur, Hannibal, made matthers 
mighty hot, 

They wor bloody fightin’ gin’rals, there can be 
no doubt of thot ; 

But jist suppose the best of ’em, while ’round 
the world a-ragin’, 

Had bucked agin the Mulligan Guards or any 
Irish lagion ? 

He’d have handed in his sword, at wanst, and 
lowered his haughty banner; 

And rethraited out of his’try like Bazaine or 
Corpril Tanner. 
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The modern docthurs in the art of sindin min 
to Hades 

Are fur beyond Hippocrates and all the As- 
clepiades, 

The man who died beneath the knife in oulden 
times, died weepin’, 

But now we give him clhoroform and lave him 
swately sleepin’. 


Likewise in jurisprudence we so out of sight 
surpass ‘em— 

Lycurgus, Solon, Ulpian—that I scarce know 
where to class ’em. 

Who in the same connection, sor, would iver 
think to mintion. 

An Athanian assimbly wid a national con- 
vintion ? 

Thim pathriots of antiquity have a dale of 
repitation, 

But divil a word they iver said agin a corpora- 
tion. 

The orators of Greece and Rome, tis frequintly 
continded, 

Displayed a fire and iloquince more vigorous 
and splindid 

Than has iver since been utthered; I'm not 
afther undertakin, 

To deny that thim same ancients did some raal 
daisy sphakin’, 

Demosthenase the Prytanase could always 
plaze and sway, 

And Claon wid a sand lot crowd was pison 
sthrong, they say. 

Ould Cicero made Cataline fling up his cards 
and skip, 

And the thraitor’s brazen forehead was abashed 
before his lip. 

And whin Verres robbed a province to buy 
blocks of five at home, 

The consul made him wish he’d come to 
He aven instid of Rome. 

Yet I'm verily pershuaded that O’Connell, 
Shiel or Grattan 

Av they worn’t confined to sphakin’ of that 
cranky Gra-ak or Latin, 

Could ate Demonthenase blood raw, while 
Davitt or O’Brien 

In lessthan twinty minutes would have Marcus 
Tullius fryin’. 


Regardin’ litherature and poethry I'll not ex- 
patiate ; 

On that subject native modesty forbids me to 
dilate ; 

We own the fascination of Anacreon’s merry 
lay, 

But Robbie Burns, the dairlin’, could outsing 
him any day; 

And the tindherest strains Catullus breathed 
before his Lesbia’s shrine, 

Seem tame. and cold conthrasted wid Tom 
Moore’s throbbin’ line. 


There's no use for more citation; shure the dull- 
est comprehinsion 

Can see how we've outstripped the past in judg- 
ment and invintion ; 

In all the arts and sciences, in sphakin’ and in 
writin’, 


vied 


In poethry, philosophy, religion, fun and 
fightin’ 

We're way ahead; our college lads can betther 
than Lucratius 

Expound “ De Rerum Natura” and origin of 


spacies. 


One universal law prevails for ivery livin’ 
crayture, 

Some choose to term it Providence, and some 
to call it Nature. 

It bids all tribes that breathe and move kape 
step wid the procession, 

Extinction marchin’ in the rear to punish 
retrogression. 

And tho’ it seemeth hard and harsh in indi- 
vidual cases, 

It maketh yet for righteousness and elevates 
the races. 

The lower forms of life are still this changeless 
mandate heedin’; 

We see the racer’s wind and limb grow betther 
wid his breedin’; 

The homing pigeon’s flight extends as wing 
the years away ; 

The dog in manners much improves, as “ each 
dog has his day.” 

The bastes which roam the woods and fields, 
while fear is yet a stranger 

Have not that wary cunning born when wit 
must parry danger; 

And why unto the brain of man, wid which h 
earns his livin’, . 

Should not heredity and use a greater strength 
be givin’? 

It must be so—it is a fact which no one can 
help seein’ — 

‘Twas so intinded by the Power that called him 
into bein’, 

That which the soul of man hath learned 
abideth fer all time, 

Whether in Iceland’s saga told or ancient 
runic rhyme; 

Or sung by wild Cymric bards in leafy forests 
dwelling, 

Or long before in Vedic hymn or Persian 
anthem swelling. 

The harps which rang to David’s touch still 
thrills the listening nations, 

But sends a grandher meaning forth as rise the 
generations. 

We hear the voice, the spirit feel, of ivery 
mighty masther ; 

For us sphake Moses and, no less, for us taught 
Zoroasther. 

The glowing words of Plato, the thought of 
Aristotle 

Come floatin’ down the sea of time, like letthers 
in a bottle; 

And like the heapin’ tidal waves which flood 
the Bay of Fundy 

All wit and wisdom culminate right here in 


Salmagundi. 
Barney O Blennis. 


KNEW WHERE A COON LIVED. 


He died about the time the war came 
up. Who? The old negro, dark yellow, 
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with red freckles, knock-kneed, deep of 
voice. He used to come to town with 
shuck horse-collars and a great twists of 
tobacco strung ona hemp string. His. 
loud laugh was heard on the square; and 
when the tavern bell rang for dinner, he 
would saunter off with his merchandise- 
thrown over his shoulder and stand at 
the kitchen door, waiting for something 
to eat. He appeared to belong to no: 
man, and yet he was not under the ‘ free 
nigger’s”’ disgrace. Young women en- 
trusted their perfumed notes to him:. 
young men sent him after whisky. He 
brought the first June apples tied up in a 
red bandana handkerchief; in a sack he 
carried the first watermelon of the season. 
He found the first partridge nest in the: 
wheat; he knew where the guinea hen 
laid her speckled eggs. He liked to 
hang about the stable where blanketed 
horses were training for the race; and. 
he knew the pedigree of the flyers, the 
time that they had made, their ages, 
their temperaments. He knew the num- 
bers of all the railway engines that came 
through the town, and from a distance 
was won’t to cry, ‘‘ Yander comes ole 
twenty-six.”” He was devoted to chil- 
dren, but always appeared to be on the 
verge of a quarrel with them. ‘* You 
gwine fool roun’ yere till you git hurt,’” 
he would say. ‘An’ mo’n dat, de ole 
Bad Man gwine snatch you up one deze 
days an’ run off wid you un’er his arm. 
He’s dun had his eye on you fur some 
time. He ain’t gwine put up wid yo’ 
foolishness much longer ; he doan like de- 
way you treat deze ole folks dat ’longs 
ter de Lawd. You better look roun’. 
He ain’ fur off. Look at you dar now, 
wipin’ yo’ greasy han’s on yo’ cloze! 
Ought ter be ’shamed o’ yo'se’f ter 
sp’ile den nice gyarmints dat Marse John 
dun gib you. Whut, you flung dat braid 
an’ meat er way? Neber mine, boy, 
dar’ll come er time w’en you wush you 
had dat vidults. Oh, I knows you is 
mighty brash now, but you’ll come down 
atter wile, an’ you’ll come down ker dip! 
Dat’s how you'll come down. De Lawd 
nebber did lub er chile dat flings vidults 
er way. De Lawd jes nachully spizes 
sich er chile ez dat. But you'll be all 


right ef you ’haves yo’se’f. You’se er 
putty chile, anyhow; an’ ’fo’ gracious, I 
does b’lebe you gwine be good. Goon 
in de house now, an’ fetch me er biscuit 
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wid butter an’ sugar on it. Dat’s er 
bright chile, now ; goon. I know whar 
dar’s er ole coon libs in er tree, an’ it 
ain’ gwine be long ’fo’ I go dar an’ git 
him; an’ I ain’ gwine teck nobody wid 
me. I ain’ gwine teck no boy, nohow. 
Whut’s dat? Will I teck you ef you 
fetches me dat biscuit? Lemme see 
*bout dat. Wall, yas, I’ll teck you; but 
you mus’ put plenty o’ sugar an’ butter 
on it, you yere?” 

He appeared to grow no older as time 
passed ; for the boy that brought him the 
sugared biscuit grew to manhood, mar- 
ried, and heard his own son tell that 
the old man was going to show him where 
a coon lived. 

Strange flags waved in the town, and 
men who had been gentle were now 
fierce of countenance. Drums _ thun- 
dered in the streets, and down by the 
spring where the voice of the exhorter 
had so often been heard urging the 
‘*sinner man” to come to Christ, the 
bugler stood and blew his startling call. 
War was in the air; the horses that had 
been wont to pace, galloped now; and 
the lawyers about the court-house talked 
not of witnesses and changes of venue 
but of Mississippi rifles and artillery. 
But the old man came in with his shuck 
collars and his twists of tobacco, anda 
ruffian snatched his tobacco and threw 
his collars into the street. His day was 
done; the man of peace was no longer 
respected, it was not a time to amuse 
children with stories, but to kill men 
with guns. The old man disappeared in 
the smoke, went far away where the 
haze hung over the hill, and no one gave 
him a thought. The negroes heard a 
loud cry from the North, and startled, 
stood in groups wondering at their free- 
dom. But the old man was not among 
them. His freedom had come, but had 
not been shouted by man. It had been 
whispered by death. Opie Read. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Light as Love’s smiles, the silvery mist at morn 
Floats in loose flakes along the limpid river ; 
The bluebird’s notes, upon the soft breeze borne, 
As high in air she carols, faintly quiver ; 
The weeping birch, like banners idly waving, 
Bends to the stream, its spicy branches laving; 
Beaded with dew, the witch-elm’s tassels 
shiver; 
The timid rabbit from the furze is peeping, 
And from the springy spray the squirrel’s gaily 
leaping. 
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I love thee, Autumn, for thy scenery ere 

The blasts of Winter chase the varied dyes 
That gaily deck the slow-declining year; 

I love the splendor of thy sunset skies, 

The gorgeous hues that tinge each falling leaf, 
Lovely as beauty’s cheek, as woman’s love too 
brief ;— 

I love the note of each wild bird that flies, 
As on the wind she pours her parting lay, 
And wings her loitering flight to summer 

climes away. 


Oh, Nature! still I fondly turn to thee 
With feelings fresh as e’er my childhood’: 


were;— 
Though wild and passion-tossed my youth 
may be, 
Toward thee I still the same devotion bear; 
To thee—to thee—-though health and hope no 
more 
Life’s wasted verdure may to me restore— 
I still can, childlike, come as when in prayer 
I bowed my head upon a mother’s knee, 
And deemed the world, like her, all truth and 
purity. 
Waiter Scott Hurt. 


TO MY CAMPASPE. 


(After Sir John Lilly.) 

Of old, Don Cupid and Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, and Campaspe won. 
In latter days a youth that game essayed— 

The same which Cupid with Campaspe 
played— 
And like Don Cupid was himself undone; 
Bow, arrows, heart—he lost them every 
one, 


Campaspe won his dimple, heart and eyes, 
Refused his kisses, jeered him for his pains. 
The modern maid was also coy, but wise ; 
She with her dimple took his heart and eyes, 
But keep what’s won at play she would 
disdain, 
She took the stakes but gave them back 
again, 


Jean Wright. 


THE TYPEWRITER GIRL. 


Over the keys, athwart the keys, 
Her flexile, facile fingers, 

Her facile, flexile fingers fly; 
And then she lightly lingers, 
Lolls languidly, and lingers. 


Adown the keys, across the keys, 
Her fleet and forceful fingers, 
Her fateful, freighted fingers fly ; 
And then she sighs “a lingers, 

Looks longingly, and lingers. 


Along the keys, among the keys, 
Her dainty, dextrous digits, 

Her dextrous, dainty digits dip; 
And then she squirms and fidgets, 
Looks at the clock, and fidgets. 


C. E. Hutchings. 
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ORAWN BY ELIZABETH CHASE. 
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DRAWN BY WALTER STEARNS HALE. 


FROM THE HOTEL BALCONY, PANAMA. 
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